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VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: victoria 4333 


WELGRO 


the safe 
natural feed 
for all plants 


WELGRO Liquid Manure Concentrate 
gives the keen gardener an all-purpose 
liquid manure he can use freely and 
economically. WELGRO is a natural 
balanced plant food—in handy powder 
form. completely soluble in water — 
that feeds through leaves and roots. 
WELGRO acts quickly on even the 
poorest soils, correcting soil deficiencies 
and ensuring vigorous sturdy growth of 
fruit, flowers, vegetables and lawns, 
Simply add to your watering can. 
Nothing easier! Nothing so good! 


WELGRO HAS THE HIGHEST 
NUTRIENT VALUE OF ANY LIQUID 
MANURE CONCENTRATE ON THE 
MARKET. 
TOTAL NUTRIENTS 
30% Phosphates — For sturdiness and 2/6 pack (makes up to 150 


159% dat gallons liquid manure) ob- 
itrogen—Essential for growt 

15%, Potash—For health, colour and flavour. “ko 

PLUS 7 Extra Minerals (Trace Elements) — WELG 

Ma Conse, Ask for | at all 

Boron, Molybdenum—ail essential to healthy garden and har ware shops, 

plant life. Boots, and Woolworth 

PLUS Special Penetrant (GF55) ensures plants Stores, In case of difficulty 

absorb maximum nutrients quickly and com- send direct for carriage 

pletely through roots and leaves. paid d ich. 
Everything grows well with 


The Richest and Cheapest Ail- 
Ww G purpose Liquid Manure Concen- 
trate. 


ULVIR LIMITED - BOREHAM WOOD HERTS. of over 20 years 
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MURPHY PUFFER PACKS 


DDT 5% Dust 


Controls Caterpillars, Leather- 
jackets, Weevils etc. 
Puffer Pack 3/6 
Small Pack 1/3 


Orthocide Captan Dust 


Controls — Damping-off on seed- 
lings, Grey Mould on Strawberries, 
Black Spot on roses and other 
garden diseases. 
Puffer Pack 5/- 
Small Pack 2/3 


Derris Dust 


Controls—Raspberry Beetle, 
Caterpillars, Worms in lawns etc, 
Puffer Pack 3/6 
Small Pack 1/3 


Malathion 4°, Dust 


Controls—Green Fiy, Thrips, 

White Fly, Leaf Hoppers etc. 
Puffer Pack 3/6 
Small Pack 1/6 


Gamma BHC Dust 


Controis — Green Fly, Flea Beetles, 
Earwigs, Woodlice etc. 
Puffer Pack 3/6 
Small Pack 1/3 


Karathane Dust 


Controls-— Powdery Miidews on 

roses, strawberries, apples, cu- 

cumbers, and ornamental plants. 
Puffer Pack 5/- 
Small Pack 2/3 


Aldrin Dust 


Controls — All common soil pests, 
including Wireworms, Carrot Fly, 
Cabbage Root Fly, Vine Weevil 


grubs etc, Puffer Pack 3/6 
Small Pack 1/3 


MURPHY PUFFER PACKS 
can be used again and again by 
refilling from the standard 

Small Packs 


ORTHOCIDE Garden Fungicide containing CAPTAN 
Controls many important fungus diseases on a wide range of 
crops. It is especially effective against Black Spot on roses and 
on apples and pears. 


ize 1, 3/- 


Size 2,9/6 Size 4, 27/6 


KARATHANE Mildew Fungicide 


Gives a very effective control of Powdery Mildews on a wide 
range of garden and greenhouse plants, particularly on roses, 


apples, gra 
ize 1, 3/- 


, strawberries and gooseberries. 
Size2,9/6 Size 4, 27/6 


LINDEX Garden Spray 


Lindex controls Black Fly on Dahliasand Green Fly on Chrysan- 
themums, also Thrips, Capsids, Leaf Miner and Earwig. Can 


be used outdoors and under glass. 
3/3, 5/6, 13/- 


23/6 


Available from Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTFORDSHIRE 
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FOLIAR FEEDING 
with SANGRAL 


TH analysis of Sangral plus the organic base makes it ideal for foliar 
feeding of Roses. In addition to the Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash, 
the trace elements contained in Sangral—Boron, Magnesium, Manganese 
and Iron make good the normal deficiences experienced during growth. 
Splendid results have been achieved by gardeners using the following 
strengths of Sangral:—Commence feeding in April. 
Three dessertspoons of Sangral to 1I-gallon of water. 1 gallon feeds 
approximately 25 plants. Feed once weekly. A Half Gallon Can of 
Sangral will make approximately 100-gallons of liquid manure, suitable 
for foliar feeding, this would be sufficient to feed 2,500 plants. Young 
foliage responds quicker than old foliage and the best time to apply 
Sangral is early in the morning. 
A keen rose grower and exhibitor at the R.H.S. and other major shows 
reports the following results from a total of 26 shows attended during 1960. 
First prizes 13. Second prizes 7. Third prizes 2. Fourth prizes 1. 
Unplaced 3. 
If you require further information on Sangral for Foliar Feeding write 
to:— LASCO Limited, 33, Carruthers Street, Liverpool, 3. 


SANGRAL Tea-Day Fertiliser. Bottles 2/3, 3/9; Half Gal. 15/-; One Gal. 27/- 


712 The New 
66 U P R A 99 712 “Supra” Trolley Kneeler 
only, complete with rubber mat. 


Trolley Kneeler 47/6 Carriage Paid (UK) 


Support 712SSH New ‘‘Supra’’ Trolley 
andels 

Remevehle Weeden Kneeler, complete with steel sup- 

Sea port handles and rubber mat. With- 

out wooden seat. (As illustrated). 

70/- Carriage Paid (UK) 


712 SSH/WS New ‘‘Supra”’ 
Trolley Kneeler, complete with 
rubber mat, steel support handles 
and wooden seat. (As illustrated). 

82/6 Carriage Paid (UK) 


Specially designed to ease the 
strain of weeding 
The wooden rollers will not mark your lawn. Overall height of Trolley and 
Rubber Mat only 4”. Rubber Mat measures 14” x 7”. Overall height with Steel 
Support Handles 19”, when fitted with seat—20’. Distance between Support 
Handles—164”. (Sent on Approval if desired) 


Send for our fully illustrated list of Horticultural Brushware and Tools, free on request 


COOKS (Nowich) BRUSHES LIMITED 


Mekers of Quality Brushware since 
MILE CROSS LANE 18 NORWICH NOR 42N 
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By appointment to By appointment to 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Garden Contractors and Garden Contractors and 


Horticultural Builders Ey Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. Tv , William Wood & Son Lid. 


THE ESTABLISHED LOOK 


Gardens by William Wood and Son Limited very 
soon look established and mature. This is because 
of the careful preparation which goes into them. 
In planting, for instance, farmyard manure below, 
peat and bone meal and hoof and horn meal at the 
roots, and atop mulch. In fact the method is so 
successful that plant casualties are replaced free 
of charge. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


HOW’S THAT FOR hh 


SWORDSMANSHIP! 


WILKINSON LONG-HANDLED EDGING SHEAR 
Curved heel allows easy trimming—even 
of borders as shallow as 14”. Price 60/- 
Also Wilkinson Sword Shear, 42/6 Notched Shear, 50/-. 
Ladies Shear, 40/- Long-Handled Lawn Shear, 75/-. 
From tronmongers, seedsmen and department stores. 


WILKINSON 


makers of garden tools 
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op Back-break and tedious time-wasting are 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER--The most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers 
and motor sythes. 


things of the past with the Tarpen Electric 
Hedge Cutter. Weighing only 6 Ib., its 
well guarded reciprocating blades give 
the clean secateur cut approved by pro- 
fessional] gardeners. 


Price: from £17. 10s, 


Price: from £14. 108. (P.T. extra) 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen 
Hoe|Tiller and Chain Saws, atc., tools that are REALLY built for the job. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


26 lxworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. 


Tel. : KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


HUMEX ROLLSHADES 


NEW! — better plant protection al! the year. Better 
than whitewash. Rolishades are used only when needed. 
Simple to pull up or down. Rollshades are durable, 
green, translucent, heavywei P.V.C. sheetings 


on strong, self-acting spring rc Easily fixed by 
brac ides of 


4 screws only on either or both si 
roof, 12 months guarantee. 


* Plastic covered spring Guide Wires are available as 


mal extra. They through screw eyes 
to the blind to © a neat installation. 
Credit Terms available 


37} in. 2/6 
Hin. | 4354 in. 30/- 37/- 


HUMEX 
VENTMASTER 


Non electric, fully auto- 
matic and self-powered, this 
amazing device adjusts the 
greenhouse vent according to 
temperature changes inside 
and conditions outside. Has 
its own ‘Thermoforce’ 

power unit. No maintenance 
or running costs. Easily fitted 
to any ventilator. Adjustable 
according to temperature required. PRICE £4.18.6. 
Credit Terms available. Post free 


HUMEX 
AUTOFAN 


For ventilating greenhouses 
up to 18 ft. x 8 ft. this pro- 
vides a gentile movementof air 
essentia! for healthy growth. 
8 in. dia. Pan 200/220 or 230/ 
250 v. A.C. Complete with 
Thermostat adjustable 35/75 
degs. F. Ready wired for main con- 
nection, PRICE £9.9.0 Carriage Paid. 
Resin bonded plywood mounting 
panel with circular hole, 11/- extra. 
Credit terms available. 


ROBERTS ELEC. CO. LTD. 
(Dept. 

11-13 High Road, ieee, Surrey 

Tel.: 45697 
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You'll find the same outstanding quality crafts- 
manship and timber in every Strawson's green- 
house. Any size, any shape can be specially 
designed and built to suit your most prized 
plants and delicate blooms. Mr. R. F. Strawson, 
himself, will survey your site by appointment 
and personally supervise the constructional 
details, 


.. AND GARDEN ROOMS 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing 
practical garden-room you could wish for! You 
can enjoy your garden more than ever for 
Strawson's ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, attrac- 
tive, superbly constructed. With its solid 
Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round glazing, 
it is perfect by the Tennis Court, as an outdoor 
Nursery or Garden Bedroom, or for sunbathing. 


..+ The best by any standards! 


For full information about Strawson's greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY, SURREY, Tel: HORLEY 4466 
(Ref. RO; 18) 


STRAWSON 
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THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 
* long grass up to 12" high * wet or wilted grass , 


ially positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 
a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 
resnarpening. 
No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough uneven 
grass just as casily as over a smooth lawn, and will cut 
to within jin. of the ground—easy propulsion is a main 
feature of our machines. Please write for full details. 7) = ~e, 
* Grass boxes available for all models f 
* Every machine guaranteed three years 


4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. cutting widths. 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 


GARDENERS. ..... TAKE NOTE! BOOKS 


FOIL REGD. AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 


ts bites fi Hi in garden CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 
prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
i lied. A large sel a 
woods, fields. it is pleasant, harmless to recon and Im sock Agents 
it i i blicatio he N Hi 
1/9d a bottle, post & packing 9d Hy 
or 3 bottles for 6/6d inclusive Libraries purchased 


From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 


Chemists Antiquarian booksellers since |847 


187a Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3 
Tel.: KEN 2069 11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND Clematis and Climbers 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed and other Quality Nursery Stock. 


and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum Write for fine illustrated Tree and Shrub 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation Catalogue 1/- post free 


and highest moisture absorption 
Cupressus Leylandii, orders booked for 
Full details-leaflet and prices from Autumn delivery. 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) PENNELL & SONS, LTD. 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 312 High Street, Lincoln 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones» 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


As used in the 
Wist 
pile 
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Pest Control 


The ‘Handispray Outfit’ is a High Quality low 
priced portable outfit, ideal for spraying 

ing The compressor is 
direct-coupied to a 4 h.p. Crompton 
Parkinson electric motor, effectively 
protected against over-ioad or burn-out 
by a special “Thermotrip” cut-out device. 
Total weight is only 40 Ib. and ample pressure 
is maintained through a long hose to the 
Model IM Spray Gun fitted with a quart 
container. 
Also suitable for maintenance painting and 
tyre Inflation. 

ded by Plant Pr ion Led. 
Deferred Terms available. 


Best Control! 


WHITE FLY 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (oivision of Broom & Wade Ltd.) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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You must 


try the 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 
by 
The 


able, rust and rot proof. 


Growerseverywhere are @ Proven better for grow- 


unbreak- 


congratulatinguson the if, Bore economical 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. . year after year. 

Ask your usual dealer. 


, easier to stack. 
We manufacture the largest 
range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc., in the United Kingdom. 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 
available to Traders on request. 


SEAFORT HY Essex” 


LAWN 
IS MANAGEMENT 
EQUIPMENT 


Quality Tools for Quality Lawns 


Accurate distribution of fertilisers and grass seed 


** SISIS’’ 24” TRUSPRED DISTRIBUTOR 
ONLY £12 10 DELIVERED 


* Jointless conveyor belt, micro 
adjuster, sieve, markers avoid 
overlap, no extra parts. 

* Simple to set, operate and 
maintain. 

* Approved by Leading Fertiliser 
Manufacturers and awarded 
“The Outstandin Production 
for 1960” by The Groundsmens 
Association. 


“SISIS” equipment has 

maintained the finest sportsiturf 

for over 25 years and is the 

best for lawns. 
Send for FREE brochure “‘Lawn Equipment”, and name 
of nearest dealer. 


W. HARGREAVES & CO.LTD. 
“SISIS"* Works, Cheadle Cheshire, Tel. Gatley 4262 
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“HYDRA 60” 


ALL PURPOSE ~ SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 
with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures completely continuous and 


powerful spray; self-supplying. 

MODEL No. (as ittustratea) 74/ 
MODEL No. 4 with 2-gallon plastic 99 fa 
Mlustrated Cetalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box 9-47. BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


UNBREAKABLE 
POLYTHENE 


PLANT 
POTS 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959-60 
@ LABOUR SAVING 

@ HEALTHIER GROWTH 

@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 
The secret’s in the shape and drainage. 
Dia.: 2°, 23°, 3°, 34°, 44°, 5°» 6, 7459 
Cost: sd. 6d. 7d. od. 1/- 1/6 2/9 4/-5/6 


also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS 
From all good SUNDRIESMEN 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road 
London N w9 
Tel.: COLindale 6945 


BLOOMS FROM 


Just what the profi 1 and teur gardeners have 
been waiting for. 

Ideal for use over daffodils, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias 
etc. can be adjusted to 6 p giving a cover height 
between 2’ and 4’. 

Easily erected. Easily Roll u 
Galvanised mild steel posts. Western Red Cedar Timber 
Framework Extra thick long-life Polyvinyl plastic 


with bo 

PRICE COMPLETE £4. 10.0 Carriage Paid U.K. 
Posts and framework only, (if using plastic covers from 
the Access Garden Frame) £2. 0. 0. 

Extra high flower cover posts are available in multiples 
of 1 foot at an increased cost of only 3/- per set per foot, 
Write for further details of the Access Flower and 
Garden Frames. 


for storage. 


CRICK RUGBY. Telephone: CRICK 301 


MASTER 


le MardSPRAYER 


Highly suitable for al! Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, {1 
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PLOUGH WITH THE 
‘AUTO-CULTO Mk. V’ and 
the ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ 

‘ROTARY 
,ULTIVATES 


Full 
Range 
of 
Implements 


THE ‘AUTO CULTO 
MARK V has power to spare. 
ploughs and rotary 
cultivaces. it has bees 
designed and built for heavy 
usage and has ample power 
for ploughing under the 
heaviest conditions, single 
furrows up to 7* deep and 10° 
wide. Engine 5.3 b.h.p. 


THE ‘AUTO-GARDENER’ 
is the answer to most culti- 
vating problems. ONE 
machine that Ploughs and 
Cultivates. The 3 b.h.p. engine 
has 3 forward speeds and 


reverse, 


Write for ilustrated brechureo: | ALL BRITISH 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS | INCLUDING ENGINE 


al 
with Villiers/j.A.P. 
stroke engines. 

strated on your own land 


machines are ‘wer 3 


(AUTO-CULTO) LTD. 


DE MONTFORT ROAD 
READING, BERKS Sa. RHS) 
Tel: Reading 22 


in beth machines, driving 
power le transmitted to 
the landwheels and attach- 
ments through a 3 speed 
and reverse gearbox, and 
fitted with attachments 
will mow grass, cut scrub, 
trim hedges, furrow, ridge, 
hoe, saw timber, tow «a 
trailer, spray paint and 
insecticide. 

THE ‘MIDGICULTO’ 
3 b.h.p. engine, small, sturdy 
power gardener, power 
driven to both landwheels 
and attachments. 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCH BULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS, GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
— - guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
standard. 


Allorders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 
is assured. 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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SWIVEL 
CUT 
LAWN 
EDGE 
TRIMMER 


ONE HAND CARDEN TRIMMERS 


Operated by either hand. Hollow ground 
Sheffield tool steel blades. Act ve 
enamelled handies with green plastic grips. 
Biade length 6". 


SPECIAL LIGHTWEIGHT ONE 
HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS | 


ideal for ladies’ use. 


DOUBLE LEVER 
PRUNING SHEARS 


Double lever action 
gives immensely 
— cut. 
nique thum 
ted safety lock with 
automatic release. 
Attractive green 
cushion gripe Polished 
Sheffield biades. 


3 

54/6 

ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS 

: both 

ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

A superb and LS 

Blade length 54°. 
25/6 

fill 

\ 

Model 62 - 

“<i, / 37/6 

ee IE Obtainable from leading stores, ironmongers and horticulturists or gorden shops 
; pn Fine Slitl by- MITED OF 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE AND JULY 


Shows 


Tuespay, June 13 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


Wepnespay, June 14 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, June 27 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WeEpnespay, June 28 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, June 27 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


Fripay, June 30 

II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Saturpay, July 1 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 4 
12 NOON to 6 P.M 
Wepnespay, July 5 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 
F 


) Fortnightly Flower Show, Cactus and 
Succulent Competition for Ama- 
teurs, British National Carnation 
Society’s Competition, Delphinium 
Society’s Competition and Geran- 
ium Society’s Competition, in the 
New Hall. 


and Succulent Society’s Competi- 
tion, in the New Hall. 


National Sweet Pea Society’s Show, 
in the Old Hall. 


es Flower Show and Cactus 


National Rose Society’s Show. (Both 
Halls on June 30, New Hall only on 


July 1). 


4 
Delphinium Society’s Show, in the 
Old Hall. 
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SaTurDAY, July 8 mae National Carnation Society’s 
I2 NOON to 7 P.M. Show, in the Old Hall. 


Tuespay, July 11 F 
i A ortnightly Flower Show and Fruit 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. and Vegetable Competition, in the 


Wepnespay, July 12 New Hall 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. ‘ 
Tuespay, July 18 National Association of Flower Ar- 


10.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
WepnespDAy, July 19 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 25 


rangement Societies’ Festival of 
Floral Decoration, in both Halls. 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, July 26 Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lectures 


Tuespay, June 13, at 3 P.M. “Roses in the Garden”, by THE HON. 
VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST, C.H. 

Tuespay, June 27, at 3 P.M. “Delphiniums”, by B. J. LANGDON, M.A., 
D.PHIL. 

Tuespay, July 11, at 3 p.M. “Lilies in an East Coast Scottish Garden”’, 
by THE LORD ELPHINSTONE. 

Tuespay, July 25, at 3 P.M. “Daphnes”, by MR. E. HODGKIN. 


Competitions—The following competitions will be held in con- 
junction with Fortnightly Shows: 
June 13-14. Cactus and Succulent Competition for Amateurs. 
July 11-12. Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 


Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Lily Group—The Lily Group will hold a Discussion in the Lecture 
Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, June 13, at 4.30 P.M. 

Arrangements have been made for members of the Lily Group to 
visit The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, on Saturday, July 8. 

There will be a co-operative display of lilies at the Fortnightly 
Show on July 11 and 12. Members of the Lily Group are invited to 
bring or send lilies for this co-operative display. sIR FREDERICK STERN, 
the Chairman of the Group, has kindly undertaken to supervise the 
staging of this display. Any member who would like to supply flowers 
for this exhibit is asked to let the Secretary of the Lily Committee know, 
on or before the preceding Wednesday, the names of the lilies he 
proposes to supply and the number of stems of each, so that the neces- 
sary arrangements in regard to space, etc., may be made and cards 
prepared showing the names of the lilies and the names of the exhibitors. 

At 7 P.M. on Tuesday, July 11, members of the Lily Group and 
their friends will dine together in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 


we 
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An Excursion to Highdown, the garden of sir FREDERICK and LADY 
STERN, has been arranged for members of the Lily Group on Saturday, 
July 22. 

y Discussion on “‘Asiatic Lilies”, excluding those of Persia, ‘Turkey 
and U.S.S.R., will be held in the Lecture Room in the New Hall on 
Tuesday, July 25, at 4.30 P.M. 

Demonstrations at Wisley—The foliowing demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the succeeding day or days being in each 
case a repetition of that given on the first. 

July 12-13-14. The Propagation of Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
July 19-20. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Gardeners’ Sunday—Many gardens will be opened to the public 
on the second Gardeners’ Sunday of 1961, June 25, in aid of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund, and some gardens will be open on other days until October. 

The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society urgently needs funds to 
endow and maintain its residential country home for old gardeners and 
their wives and widows, as well as for its work of providing pensions 
and grants for retired gardeners living in distressed circumstances in 
their own homes. The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund provides 
allowances for the fatherless children of gardeners and its assured funds 
are insufficient for this purpose. It is hoped that many Fellows will 
support these gardening charities by visiting gardens opened under this 
scheme. Particulars are given in a booklet which may be obtained from 
The Organiser, Gardeners’ Sunday, Four Winds, Seale, Farnham, 
Surrey, price 15., post free. 

International Horticultural Congress, 1962—In accordance 
with the recommendation of the XVth International Horticultural 
Congress held at Nice in April, 1958, the XVIth Congress will be held 
in Brussels from August 31 to September 8, 1962. It will be organized 
by the International Society for Horticultural Science. Information 
may be obtained from the Congress Secretariat, State Agricultural 
Coliege, Coupure Links, 235, Ghent, Belgium. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell 


ERBACEOUS plants, together with flowering shrubs may be said to 
form the basis of many gardens nowadays. Although the era of the 
formal herbaceous border is passing, with both labour and time at a 
premium, the hardy perennials which were formerly grown in this 
manner can be utilized very successfully in composite schemes, to- 
gether with foliage plants, ground-cover plants and flowering shrubs. 
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At Wisley, as many Fellows will know, examples of both the 
herbaceous and the mixed border can be seen as well as a number of 
trials devoted to cultivated varieties of hardy perennials. 

The genus Salvia is a large one of some five hundred or so species 
widely dispersed over the temperate and warmer regions of the world 
and has provided us with several plants which have proved amenable 
to cultivation in the border. Probably the most outstanding as a garden 
plant is S. x superba, often incorrectly called S. virgata nemorosa, 
which is thought to be a hybrid between two species native to South- 
Eastern Europe, S. sylvestris and S. villicaulis. This hybrid which 
begins to flower in late May, has a neat, compact habit of growth and 
reaches a height of 2}~-3 feet; the violet-purple spikes of flowers and 
persistent claret-coloured bracts makes this a most rewarding plant 
throughout the summer. A variety of S. x superba called ‘Lubeca’ is 
also grown at Wisley but only appears to differ in its slightly dwarfer 
habit. S. haematodes another June-flowering species with azure-blue 
flowers grows to a height of about 3} feet and is of comparatively recent 
introduction. A native of Greece, it is unfortunately rather short-lived, 
often only being of biennial duration; seed however is freely produced 
and it is well worth a place in the border. Salvias belong botanically 
to the family Labiatae and another representative of this family fre- 
quently grown in gardens is Nepeta x faassenii, which has a dwarf and 
somewhat spreading habit, making it eminently suitable as an edging 
plant. It is used in the mixed borders at Wisley in this way and the 
silvery grey foliage and pale lavender spikes of flowers are effective 
throughout the summer. Although commonly sold as NV. mussinit, it is 
in fact a sterile hybrid of this species and N. nepetella, and can easily 
be propagated by division or cuttings taken in the spring. In the closely 
related family Boraginaceae, the genus Anchusa provides a number of 
border plants, amongst which several varieties of A. azurea (A. italica) 
are offered by nurserymen. The straggling habit of these varieties, all 
of which have flowers in varying shades of blue, entails some staking 
but a recent introduction ‘Loddon Royalist’ with more compact growth 
and brilliant blue panicles of flowers promises to be an excellent addi- 
tion to the list of plants which need no staking. Many genera of the 
family Ranunculaceae also provide early flowering plants for the border. 
Ranunculus acris ‘Flore Pleno’, the double-flowered form of the com- 
mon buttercup known as “Yellow Batchelor’s Buttons’’ is one such 
plant flowering over a long period from May to July. In its single form 
this species can, of course, become a troublesome, albeit charming, weed 
and it might be thought unwise to recommend a potential pest. No 
seed appears to be set however, by the double-flowered form and both 
this plant and the double white R. aconitifolius ‘Flore Pleno’, the old 
and well-loved “Fair Maids of France”, are excellent border plants. 
This latter species is not often seen nowadays although it has been 
known in cultivation for a very long time. Clematis recta, an herbaceous 
member of a genus predominantly consisting of climbing plants, grows 
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to some 3 or 4 feet and produces masses of white, sweetly scented 
flowers during June and July. Aconitum vulparia, a species of Monks- 
hood with a scrambling, semi-climbing habit and yellow hooded flowers 
is an uncommon plant in cultivation and may be listed in catalogues as 
A. lycoctonum, a name generally restricted nowadays to a species with 
purple-lilac flowers from North-Eastern Europe. Another climbing 
species of Monkshood seldom grown in gardens is A. volubile, with pale, 
purple flowers; a form of this species is to be seen growing on the wall 
at the north end of the Alpine House. 

Indispensable as border plants, besides providing cut flowers for 
the house, are the varieties of Chrysanthemum maximum, the white- 
flowered “Shasta Daisy”. The dwarf, double-flowered ‘Esther Read’ 
requires a position near the front of the border but ‘Wirral Pride’ and 
‘Wirral Supreme’ are taller growing, to about 3} feet, and can be placed 
in more central positions. Achillea filipendulina ‘Gold Plate’ is an old 
favourite and its dwarfer counterpart ‘Coronation Gold’ should un- 
doubtedly gain the same popularity. Both varieties have golden-yellow 
heads of flowers produced over a long period from June to September. 
If cut when fully open and hung upside down in a dry shed the flowers 
retain their yellow colour for many months and can be effectively used 
for winter decoration. Many other members of the Compositae are 
frequently grown as border plants including Rudbeckia speciosa and its 
more floriferous variety ‘Goldsturm’, with brilliant yellow cone-like 
flowers on 2-foot stems, and many cultivated varieties of Helenium, the 
“Sneezewort”. Outstanding amongst the latter are ‘Moerheim Beauty’ 
a 4-foot variety with masses of bronze-red flowers and ‘The Bishop’ 
with golden flowers, but only growing to about half the height. 

Varieties of Russell Lupins, much improved in colouring and shape 
and position of the individual flowers on the spikes, have always been 
popular border plants. A number of different varieties may be seen at 
Wisley and amongst them ‘Betty Astell’ with bright pink flowers, 
‘Radiant’, a rich reddish orange, ‘Blushing Bride’, white and cream, 
“Thundercloud’, a deep purple, and ‘Bluejacket’ with white wings and 
a deep blue standard have proved to be amongst the best. 

For the visitor looking for the more unusual plant, Scabiosa rumelica, 
with heads of claret-purple flowers from June to September is an 
attractive and uncommon species, growing to about 2 feet in height and 
is seldom seen in gardens. Cirsium rivulare var. atropurpureum, a mem- 
ber of the Compositae with flowers of a similar colour is another un- 
common plant and unlike some of its close relatives which are obnoxious 
weeds, can be utilized very successfully in the border where it grows 
to a height of some 3 or 4 feet. The delphinium trials, together with 
those of other hardy border plants such as Heuchera, Paeonia and Iris, 
all should be flowering during June and the visitor has a wide variety 
of similar plants from which to make a choice suitable to his or her need. 

In the mixed borders are groups of shrubs, chosen to blend in with 
the herbaceous plants, but during June many other shrubs will be 
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flowering in various parts of the Gardens and a number of these could 
also be used with effect in a similar border. Potentilla fruticosa is a 
well-known shrub, widely distributed in the Northern Hemisphere 
including the British Isles. The small, yellow flowers, about the size 
of a halipenny, are produced from June until the autumn, and in one 
form or another it should always be included in such a scheme. P. 
arbuscula, a related species from the Himalayas with a more procumbent 
habit and larger, bright yellow flowers is another excellent shrub for 
this purpose. 

In the family Saxifragaceae, two genera of shrubs, Deutzia and 
Philadelphus, also provide many species and hybrids which flower 
profusely during early summer and are suitable for inclusion in the 
mixed border. Deutzia longifolia, a Chinese shrub, with purplish rose 
buds opening to paler pink flowers, and D. scabra and its several 
varieties, with pure white or rose-tinted flowers are strong growers best 
placed at the back of the border; D. gracilis and D. monbeigii, both with 
white flowers, are less robust, growing only to a height of about 4 feet 
and so should be placed nearer the front of the border. Many excellent 
hybrid Deutzias are in cultivation, amongst them D. x rosea, a compact 
shrub with arching branches and soft rose flowers, raised from crossing 
D. purpurascens with D. gracilis, and D. ‘Mont Rose’, a more upright 
bush with masses of deep mauve-pink flowers, which recently gained 
the Award of Garden Merit. 

The Philadelphus hybrids are probably better known than many of 
the species and P. ‘Beauclerk’, introduced in 1942, is one of the most 
outstanding. It has crowded racemes of fragrant white flowers, each 
2 inches or more across, which are stained purple at the base, and a 
well-grown shrub of this hybrid is a lovely sight. ‘Belle Etoile’, another 
large-flowered, fragrant variety with a purple blotch at the base of each 
petal and the semi-double ‘Virginal’ are also popular varieties. Amongst 
the species the fragrant flowered P. delavayi from China, unfortunately 
somewhat tender in some of its forms, P. coronarius from Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor and P. pubescens from the South-Eastern 
United States are all well worth growing; the list could be extended 
greatly to include many other species and hybrids all worthy of cultiva- 
tion in the garden. Roses, both those known as “Old fashioned” and 
the newer hybrid teas and floribunda roses, can be grown in the mixed 
border to provide a wide variation of colour, but care should be taken 
to prune them correctly. The ideal should be to provide a number of 
good quality flowers, and to extend the flowering season as long as 
possible. In the case of the hybrid teas and floribundas, bushes which 
are left alone completely, produce tall, very twiggy growths prone to 
black spot and mildew; on the other hand, more severe pruning will 
delay flowering and usually produces a lesser quantity of flowers. The 
“happy medium”, as in many horticultural practices, produces the best 
result and slight to medium pruning and thinning varied to suit the 
position the roses are growing in the border and the height at which 
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they are required to flower, gives the best results; the ‘‘open centre” 
plant should be the aim, cutting out weak and crossing growths, as air 
circulation in the border may be stagnant if dense-foliaged herbaceous 
plants are growing nearby and the incidence of fungal disease is thus 
increased. When choosing hybrid teas and floribunda roses for such a 
position, it is advisable to select vigorous, relatively disease-resistant 
varieties which will be able to compete on more or less equal terms with 
the herbaceous plants. ‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Peace’, ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 
and many similar varieties should be suitable, and it is surprising that 
more people do not utilize roses in this way, not only in the mixed 
border but in the shrub border as well. It can perhaps be argued that 
the colours of many modern rose varieties tend to be somewhat blatant 
in such surroundings but this argument can scarcely be used where the 
“Old fashioned” roses are concerned and the inclusion of this type of 
rose, with their delicate colours and varying scents, in mixed and 
herbaceous borders is much to be desired. Many of these varieties 
require the minimum of pruning and this should in most cases be con- 
fined to judicious thinning; harder pruning would destroy the elegant, 
arching growths of such varieties as the Hybrid Musks ‘Penelope’, 
‘Prosperity’ and ‘Felicia’, and it is the graceful habit of such plants 
which adds greatly to their charm and beauty. 

During June a wide and varied selection of plants will be flowering 
in most areas in the Gardens, and the visitor whatever his or her taste 
should find many plants of interest and beauty. Much of the display 
of rhododendrons and azaleas on Battleston Hill will be over but many 
other plants are to be found there, both in flower and foliage. Other 
areas of interest at this time should be the Rock Garden and Alpine 
House, Seven Acres with its borders of flowering shrubs and the block 
of Glasshouses where a selection of the more tender plants is grown. 


THE GARDEN AT LIGHTWATER MANOR 
Irene Roberts, M.B.E. 


HE garden at Lightwater Manor, near the village of the same name, 
Tiies 2 miles from Bagshot in Surrey on the road to Guildford, and on 
the edge of the heathlands which extend towards Camberley, Deepcut, 
and Bisley. 

The garden was designed about the beginning of the century by a 
clever gardener with imagination and an eye for possibilities—the late 
SIR HENRY COLVILLE, from whose widow the property was acquired in 
1924 by the present owner. 

In a marshy depression, a triangle between two roads and the heath, 
SIR HENRY COLVILLE trapped two streams coming in at opposite sides, 
and by banking up the lower end made a lake of 8 acres and eleven 
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islands, cleverly sited to give the illusion of wooded channels winding 
away into the distance. From what was excavated—by twenty-four 
men and a miniature railway working for six months—a bank was made 
right round the property, which today, with the rhododendrons that he 
had the foresight to plant on it, forms a screen 5 to 20 feet high, giving 
complete seclusion to the garden. It is literally a garden round a lake, 
ard this, especially when the sun is low, gives beautiful vistas where the 
masses of salmon-red azaleas are mirrored in the water (Figs. 66, 67). 

The present owner, then with little knowledge of gardening and 
living half the year in London, owes the beginning of her interest 
largely to that great gardener, HUGH ARMYTAGE-MOORE, who came on a 
two-day visit, and departed leaving her with the Rhododendron Year- 
Book, lots of good advice, ideas, and the promise of plants from his 
famous Irish garden, Rowallane (bequeathed on his death to the National 
Trust of Northern Ireland). Encouraged by his enthusiasm, the London 
house was disposed of and she embarked on trying to carry on the work 
of the creator of the garden. It has not been an easy task. 

Rhododendrons have always been of particular interest and the con- 
ditions here are not ideal for the successful cultivation of that genus. 
On the hillside, sloping to the lake, the soil is typical Bagshot Sand, 
infertile, with patches of sticky clay going down, apparently, to Aus- 
tralia. One of the difficulties here is that tree-roots tend to run along 
the surface of the shallow, hungry soil, so that nothing can be planted 
within 5 or 6 yards of a tree without suffering starvation. 

Better conditions are found lower down, on lake-level and along the 
streams, where years of flooding and silt have laid down a deeper, more 
fertile soil. But these places are frost-holes; while above the frost, the 
ground is inhospitable. So planting has been a problem, and made 
more so by shortage of staff since the last war, for every site has to be 
dug out a foot deep and filled up with anything fibrous we can scrape 
together, from clearings under old rhododendron clumps and pine- 
trees, plus, of course, compost, bone-meal, and 6 inches of leaf-rubbish 
at the bottom. 

A walk has been made round the lake, with paths up the hillside 
where are old Scots pines (on some, recently felled, ninety rings were 
counted) and clumps of R. ponticum with, alas, impenetrable jungles of 
Gaultheria shallon, 6 to 7 feet high, which in spite of all efforts appear to 
be making a take-over bid for the whole garden. However, they are 
inhabited by foxes, a never-failing entertainment for our dachshund, 
bored with watching gardening activities, which never result in a kill. 

On the hillside, too, are some of the rhododendron species: R. 
fictolacteum, barbatum, calophytum and basilicum; with beyond, R. 
caloxanthum and croceum, and a great dumpling of a R. forrestit var. 
repens, 5 feet across by 2} feet high. All these are now too old to move, 
but they show their disgust at their positions by their meagre flowering 
efforts, only obliging, after twenty-five years, with half a dozen trusses 
each season. Yet near by, where some underground spring is co-operat- 
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ing, R. augustinii, campylocarpum and meddianum atrokermesinum—now 
over 7 feet high and through—show what can be done where moisture is 
accessible. Here the scarlet-red of R. smithi, the deeper shades of 
R. haematodes and meddianum, with a group of R. beanianum seedlings 
(rather a pretty pink among them) all provide brilliant colour early in 
the year—if the spring frosts allow it. 

The big-leaved rhododendrons do not reach any great size here; 
though on the lower ground R. fictolacteum, arizelum, and mallotum 
are now enjoyable flowering plants. 

Easier, we find, are such as R. thomsonii—a group now 8 feet high— 
R. orbiculare, R. neriiflorum (also alas, an almost yearly victim of the early 
frosts), R. cinnabarinum var. blandfordaeflorum, with its curious but not 
beautiful orange flowers, and R. willamsianum x orbiculare, with its 
lovely pink bells. Little R. pemakoense makes its cushions of pinky- 
mauve flowers, and some young seedlings of R. rubiginosum are flowering 
precociously in an astonishing variety of colours. ‘The Triflorums are 
probably the most suitable for this garden: R. davidsonianum, yun- 
nanense, timeteum, pseudoyanthinum (difficult to place for its rich 
magenta colour), and R. oreotrephes of which one plant is now 12 feet 
high and 14 feet across, from a planting in 1937. All these flower well, 
and perhaps we would have been wiser to have planted more of them 
instead of coveting the more ambitious, difficult varieties; for neither 
frost nor drought nor the poor soil seem to affect them. 

On the far side of the lake are R. auriculatum, pearly-white and 
sweet-scented, valuable for its late flowering, often into August; R. 
discolor, wardii, and another group of R. thomsonii, with some good 
R. callimorphum seedlings and a salmon-coloured R. thomsoni hybrid 
from Embley Park in Hampshire. Also here is a R. fortunei, now 14 feet 
by 14 feet, covered every year with its cool mauve flowers, lovely, even 
if a hybrid impostor, as a distinguished authority (no doubt jealous) pro- 
nounced it; and a big ‘Dr. Stocker’ x thomsonu which remained in 
moody silence for twenty years, and last season burst into song of an 
almost deafening crimson. 

For hybrids we are rather old-fashioned : R. Loderi (Fig. 72) ‘Loder’s, 
White’. ‘Queen Wilhelmina’, most vivid red of all; ‘Ivery’s Scarlet’, 
faithful old ‘Alice’ who never fails us, and as beautiful we think, as many 
of the scphisticated modern débutantes ; ‘Corona’, a rather vulgar plant, 
we think, but a grand blob of colour in the distance; ‘Lady Rosebery 
and ‘Lady Chamberlain’ in snobbish emulation, and ‘Purple Splendour’ 
among yellow azaleas, not an original idea of course, but we enjoy it. 
The creamy ‘Dr. Stocker’ is a favourite, lovely but frail, and like ‘Cilpi- 
nense’ and praecox, rarely gets through the March frosts unscathed. 

Of smaller-leaved varieties, ‘Blue Diamond’, now 5 feet by 4 feet; 
‘Blue Tit’, same size and ten days earlier here; “Temple Belle’, ‘Yellow- 
hammer’ and the scented azaleodendron, ‘Fragrans’, a great doer and 
the last of all to flower, all thrive and are more easily satisfied than the 
bigger kinds. 
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Azaleas are happy anywhere here. Too happy, in some parts of the 
garden, for it takes a hard heart to pull up self-sown seedlings of the 
flame-coloured mollis growing and flowering in all the wrong places; 
likewise the deliciously scented /uteum. 

Everything seems to sow itself here. The garden is a prolific but 
careless mother, for the maternal urge soon loses its impetus and fails to 
bring up worthwhile children. Infant conifers, oaks, thuyas, amelan- 
chiers (Snowy Mespilus) and, of course, rhododendrons, in thousands; 
Genista virgata, enkianthus, Styrax obassia and japonica, pop up every- 
where; hostas and Spanish gorse thrive on weed-killer in the gravel 
paths where lilies of the valley are encroaching yearly; and lysichitum 
seedlings block the streams and cause flooding, all adding to the labours 
of weeding. 

At the upper end of the lake where once the boat used to navigate 
among the islands, silt coming down the stream has piled up over the 
years till in places it emerges above the water. Here in the bog a few 
lysichitums, planted during the war, have seeded until the poo! is almost 
solid in late March and April with their yellow trumpets and huge 
leaves, the strong colour contrasting with the featheriness of the bare 
beech trees above (Figs. 73, 74). Here too primulas, P. japonica and 
helodoxa, and the common marsh-marigold have spread, with the bigger 
variety which legend says originated in the Vatican gardens. ‘This was 
a gift from MRS. LINDSEY-SMITH long ago. 

On the lake-side are clumps of Azaleas—molle, occidentale ‘Exquisite’, 
Ghents—‘Coccinea Speciosa’, ‘Bouquet de Flore’, a very attractive 
variety with its candy-striped flowers, ‘Daviesii’ with its butter-coloured 
buds, and a bed of ‘John Cairns’ show up with their reflections from the 
opposite shore. An old Halesia tetraptera, almost the only survivor of 
the original garden plants, is a lovely sight in May, dripping with snow- 
drop-like flowers from every twig. Near the house, below the lawn, a 
group of appleblossom-pink 2. vaseyi stand out against the silver trunks 
of some birches; a border with ‘Hino-mayo’, kaempferi, and Kurumes 
along a path is almost too gaudy in its exuberant colour, but toned down 
by the very blue Hosta sieboldiana, another plant of prolific increase here, 
and used everywhere for every purpose. Other hostas in the garden 
are H. fortunei and fortunei albopicta, the variegated form, which is very 
decorative with its mauve flowers. 

Along the stream near here, flowing clear over its golden gravel bed, 
are gunneras, and the big Lomaria magellanica, one of the most dignified 
and statuesque of the hardy ferns growing in this country. It has an 
architectural quality unusual outside the tropics. (It has now been 
given another name by those indefatigable botanists.) Near the stream, 
too, are various primulas—rosea, denticulata, beesiana, burmanica, 

» MR. MULLIGAN’s hybrid, “Chunglenta’, a marvellous ‘doer’, 
dividing ‘willingly into six or eight each season. Two or three plants of 
P. ‘Rowallane Rose’ still survive, sent by HUGH ARMYTAGE-MOORE 
twenty-five years ago. As these do not set seed they are taken great care of. 
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Making a background here are Rodgersia pinnata superba and Kiren- 
geshoma palmata, with plants of Meconopsis grandis, both the LOGAN 
and JACK DRAKE forms, among Lilium giganteum. (Now Cardiocrinum 
giganteum, for the botanists have been busy again. Then is this plant 
no longer a lily? The lily-beetle will no doubt settle the question, for 
though the leaves look very unlike lily-leaves, the observant pest which 
never makes a mistake infallibly picks it out, and is unlikely to be 
deceived by this device of the botanists to keep it away. If that is their 
object ?) 

Other plants round the house are Zenobia pulverulenta ; to us, almost 
the loveliest of all shrubs; Plagianthus lyalli, Cornus kousa and florida 
rubra; sweet-scented Osmanthus delavayi, and Telopea truncata, now 
8 feet high and at last producing its raspberry-red bottle-brushes. In 
a gale last October it blew over, flat, all roots out of the ground except 
one; we picked it up, dusted it, and put it back, and so far it seems none 
the worse. It must be a tougher plant than its reputation for tenderness 
suggests. 

The fine Orchis elata, also from Rowallane among the first gifts to 
arrive, seems to like this poor soil and thrives in shade or in sun, doubling 
up each year most gratifyingly. Though it comes from North Africa, it 
is quite hardy here. 

Some of the less fastidious lilies also do well here: L. hansonii, 
pardalinum, ‘Shuksan,’ tigrinum and ‘Maxwill’. Along the streamside 
paths are some little borders of Gentiana sino-ornata. The burning blue 
of these make a striking picture each autumn against the brilliant red 
and orange of the Snowy Mespilus. One of the borders unfortunately 
got well sprinkled with weedkiller by an energetic gardener, and went 
into offended retirement last season; but has shown signs this year of 
forgiving us. 

In front of the house are shrub borders, leading from the lawn along 
mown grass paths which return where camellias ‘J. C. Williams’, 
‘Donckelaarii’ and other good varieties are planted, with hydrangeas, on 
either side. The white wall of the house extends to give sheltered 
support for a few climbing roses, the pine-apple-scented Cytisus 
battandieri, Solanum crispum, rampaging along and over the top of the 
wall, with Clematis montana rubens (no one has ever been able to tell us 
how to keep it under control) and mauve wisteria being educated to 
disguise one of those indelicate masterpieces of English plumbing. 

In front of the wall is a small, very small, herbaceous border, to hold 
just the few old friends without which summer would not be summer— 
lupins, delphiniums, phloxes, with tulips squeezed in between; and 
later, dahlias and Michaelmas daisies, with Sedum spectabile’s pink 
plates for the butterflies and Nepeta mussini for the bees. A few shrub 
roses have been planted here and there among the borders : ‘Prosperity’, 
‘Felicity’, ‘Salmon Spray’, in flower till December, ‘Canary Bird’, 
‘Queen Elisabeth’; with, in the distance, Prunus ‘Accolade’, ‘Yoshino’, 
and Malus halliana. These, as well as the amelanchiers through the wood- 
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land, have during the past two years been stripped of blossom by the 
bullfinches, now become the major pest of today. 

All this part of the garden is newly made. Three years ago, the pre- 
sent owner realized that with taxation and rising wages she could no 
longer afford two gardeners. ‘Twenty-seven acres could obviously not 
be looked after by one man and a grandmother, however enthusiastic; 
so the painful decision was taken to sell half the property and build a 
small house at the other end of the lake on the remaining 14 acres. The 
dividing line was drawn to include the woodland where the rhododen- 
dron collection was already planted. This is where her heart was, and 
the arrangement has never been regretted. ‘The lake is free to both 
parties, with a ‘““Gentleman’s Agreement” not to land on each other’s 
territory. The two houses are out of sight of each other, and the old 
name of thirty-seven years ago came to the new house. 


A PLANT-COLLECTING EXPEDITION TO 
THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH-EASTERN 
TURKEY AND NORTHERN IRAN 


Patrick M. Synge 


. expedition which I am discussing here was only a very modest one. 
ADMIRAL PAUL FURSE was my colleague on this trip. ‘The Council had 
very kindly given me two months leave to visit an area we had both long 
wanted to see, the high plateau and mountains of north-eastern Turkey, 
the great Pontic ranges inland from the Black Sea Coast and the 
mountains of northern Persia. We hoped to collect living plants, par- 
ticularly bulbs, which might be of horticultural interest and also 
herbarium material for study at Kew and Edinburgh. During this time 
MR. LANNING ROPER very kindly acted as Editor with MR. J. W. PLATT 
as assistant. 

For fifteen hundred miles there is hardy any ground below 4,000 
feet and much of it is over 8,000 feet with a number of high mountain road 
passes. These were invaluable to us, enabling us to get quickly and 
relatively easily into the higher zones. These areas are particularly rich 
in bulbous plants, tulips, irises, crocuses, colchicums, sternbergias while 
Asia Minor is probably the centre of the Asiatic group of fritillaries on 
which my colleague, PAUL FuRsE, has long specialized. I expect that 
most of you have seen his drawings in our halls, but he didn’t unfor- 
tunately have much time to draw on this trip, since we covered just over 
6,000 miles from Ankara and back to Ankara again in the two months. 
Persia alone is three times the size of France and Turkey is nearly as big. 
We can only regard this trip in the nature of a reconnaisance for more 
thorough searches of particular areas which might be attempted later. 
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So we had to use modern means of air and car travel and then it 
was possible to cover quite a large area. The aeroplane has made great 
changes in one’s routine. Not only can one get near one’s collecting 
ground quickly but one can also send back one’s plants in polythene bags 
by air freight and we sent three such parcels from Tehran which arrived 
at Wisley within two or three days of the time of sending. 

Just after the Rhododendron Show in early May 1960, I flew out to 
Istanbul by a Comet plane. In less than eight hours from London one 
can be looking at the magnificent mosques and minarets of Istanbul, 
surely some of the finest in the world. 

A day later I went on to Ankara where I found rurse who had driven 
out more leisurely with his wife in a Land Rover, specially obtained for 
the trip. We were also joined there by MR. DEREK HILL, the artist, who 
travelled with us to Tehran and from his enthusiasm for Seljuk and 
other Moslem architecture added much to the interest of the journey. 

This kind of Land Rover with a long wheel base and extra creep 
gears and four-wheel drive and other refinements is almost ideal for the 
job. It took three in front, could be locked up, and held a vast amount of 
stuff inside. This included several cubic feet of paper from Kew, 
weighing several hundredweight, for the pressed herbarium material, a 
good supply of trowels, picks, evc., and polythene bags for the live 
bulbs and plants. It is very difficult for a botanist and plant collector to 
travel really light and we used all the presses and drying paper. We 
were also completely self-contained for camping under rather varying 
conditions. Even in mid-May there was quite a lot of snow on the Tur- 
kish and Persian mountains, nor was it all gone when we came back in 
early July, while in many other parts of Turkey and Persia it was very 
hot by day, though nearly always adequately cool at night. 

From Ankara we crossed the Anatolian Plateau aiming north-east 
for Trebizond. By three separate routes we climbed over the Pontic 
range which runs for about three hundred miles along the south of the 
Black Sea, ranging from 7,000-8,000 feet in the western end to nearly 
13,000 feet in the eastern end near the Russian border. It is from here 
that so many species called ‘‘pontica”’, “‘colchica” or “iberica” have come. 
Our first crossing of the range was from Niksar to Unyie on the Black 
Sea Coast and the road up was so wet that we needed to use our lowest 
gears, while the next morning we found ourselves in a cloud. Near the 
top of the pass on the north side were thickets of the lovely yellow 
azalea Rhododendron luteum, growing up to 6 feet. The flowers were as 
strongly scented as those of English gardens and the shrubs were just as 
floriferous and vigorous. There was some variation in depth of colour 
and size of flower head. The range was from the top of the pass in open 
moorland down to the upper limits of the beech forest where some very 
fine trees were seen. Much of the undergrowth was composed of a 
dwarf shrubby Gaultheria (F.S. 128) with small pink flowers in clusters 
and we also collected an interesting Aristolochia, A. pontica, (F .S.118) 
with stem up to 2 feet, heart-shaped leaves and carrying quite large and 
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decorative flowers of creamy-yellow, brown and green. Below ground it 
had a tuber like a small elephant’s foot. There were also cyclamen with 
rather small rounded marbled leaves, probably of the orbiculatum 
group but none were in flower. Some have flowered at Wisley this 
spring and are quite typical of this species. Daphne pontica, with its 
yellowish green flowers, which are strongly scented, grew at the edge 
of the beech woods. 

A little lower but overlapping the yellow azalea was an old friend, 
or to some an old enemy, Rhododendron ponticum, but clothing the rocks 
and cliffs of these mountains in great masses in full flower it was very 
fine. It was interesting to notice that it was both as vigorous and as 
variable in flower colour as it is in this country and from this I would 
tend to doubt theories which suggest that all our plants are of hybrid 
origin. On the Anatolian plateau near Corum before climbing the range 
we found a most attractive small prostrate shrubby Convolvulus (F.S. 
114), C. assyriacus, with silvery foliage and large pink sessile flowers, 
somewhat resembling those of C. mitidus. Unfortunately there was no 
seed and we did not manage to keep the plants successfully on the long 
journey to Tehran. However, it would be well worth further collecting. 

Along the Black Sea Coast road we went to Trebizond, the last seat 
of the Byzantine Roman Emperors and now a large commercial town, 
and then further on to Rhizeh whence we turned inland into the moun- 
tains along a small road hoping to find Orphanidesia gaultherioides 
and Galanthus rhizehensis which had been originally collected in this area, 
but unfortunately after about twenty-five miles the road had been 
washed down into the river and we were unable to proceed. This 
Northern side of the range has a very heavy rainfall. However, we did 
collect several interesting terrestrial orchids including several lovely 
Ophrys, Serapias, Orchis, Habenavia species and some of these are 
already making new growth at Wisley. Turning back along the coast 
through Trebizond we drove up the famous Zigana Pass, a magnificent 
road in every way. It was down this pass that XENOPHON had led his 
army to the sea and there they had been stupefied from eating yellow 
azalea honey. 

The beechwoods and azalea thickets have now been much thinned 
but a few large trees remain and at the edge of one grove at about 5,000 
feet we found young lily spikes of the monadelphum-szovitsianum group. 
Some of these were in flower on our return journey at the beginning of 
July, magnificent spikes of yellow up to 5 feet and again variable both 
in depth of colour and spotting as in English gardens. Growing with it 
were Veratrum and Aquilegia and Galanthus, all without flower. The 
Aquilegia later turned out to be the lovely A. glandulosa with large blue 
and white, delicately poised, flowers like A. alpina only slightly larger, 
and the snowdrop was G. tkariae subsp. latifolius growing unusually 
lush in a rocky pine wood. An interesting Cyclamen (F.S. 185) was also 
found here with dark rounded unmarbled leaves, but unfortunately 
without flowers and we wondered whether we had at last found the 
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habitat of C. orbiculatum var. coum which does not seem to be native 
to the Isle of Cos and whose origin has been something of a mystery 
since the time of cLustus. We wait eagerly for the tubers to flower at 
Wisley. Higher on the moorland zone near the top of the pass at about 
8,000 feet we found another cyclamen with minute round leaves, mostly 
smaller than a farthing and probably it is a high form of C. orbiculatum 
or it might even be HILDEBRANDD’s C. alpinum, though probably it is 
more a plant of botanical than horticultural interest. 

The whole pass was full of leaves of a large colchicum, probably 
C. speciosum, and must be a very fine sight when these are in flower in 
the autumn. Crocuses were scarce but on the grassy moorland at the 
top of the pass we found a small mauve-flowered species and also one in 
leaf which, when it flowered at Wisley in the autumn, turned out to be 
C. vallicola, a plant very rarely seen in cultivation. It had medium- 
sized white flowers with two golden spots at the base of each segment 
on the inside of the flower. This shows how worth while it is to collect 
such genera as Crocus when one sees them even though they are not in 
flower. We particularly hoped for the golden-yellow, summer-flowering 
C. scharojani, but so far it has not appeared among the corms collected 
and we were not there at its flowering season which is August and early 
September. It is reputed to be a plant of moist places. It is surprising 
how quickly the eye gets attuned to the silvery midrib of the crocus leaf 
and picks them out from the grass around. 

From the crest the pass descends to Gumusane, the base for various 
collecting parties in the past and then ascends again on the way to Bay- 
burt and Erzerum and there was a side pass up which we also climbed. It 
was here we found our first paeony, tulip, iris and fritillaries. The paeony 
was in full flower, large pale crimson globes with great bosses of golden 
stamens in the middle and was probably a form of P. arietina (Fig. 69). 
On our way back we were able to collect seed. The tulip was a brilliant 
scarlet-flowered plant with a deep maroon base surrounded by a bright 
yellow band. It has been provisionally identified as 7. armena. The 
earlier findings were about 8 to ro inches in height but higher up it became 
almost sessile with stems reduced to an inch or two, but with flowers of 
the same size. The iris was a dwarf Juno iris which had already finished 
flowering, probably J. caucasica, a plant which we found several times 
later with quite large pale lemon-yellow flowers about 4 to 6 inches high 
and several flowers to a stem. Although very rarely seen in cultivation 
it has quite a wide distribution from the Caucasus through much of 
north-east Turkey and north-west Persia, always growing on sloping 
ground, generally surfaced with fine scree. It is important in collecting 
these Juno irises to keep intact the thick fleshy roots which grow down 
below the bulb. 

The fritillaries were very local and usually more difficult to find. 
One of the two here was either F. caucasica or F. armena with narrow 
bell-like flowers, deep blackish-maroon and covered with a faint blue 
bloom, while inside they were deep yellow-green . Unfortunately it only 
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seemed to survive in scrubby thickets among the dried-up leaves, where 
presumably the goats were unable to reach it. Another dwarf fritillary 
from the same area with quite large dark maroon, slightly chequered 
bells was probably F. /atifolia var. nobilis, but it was usually found in 
fine open sloping scree. Both have flowered at Wisley this spring. 

On our return journey in the first days of July we were able to find 
some of these plants again in seed and also to make a crossing of the 
Pontic range between Bayburt down to Of on the Black Sea coast and 
this proved a most rewarding trip. We reached about 10,000 feet over a 
pass with open alpine grassland and then descended very steeply to the 
sea level. In the open turfland we collected plants of two gentians, one 
of which was in flower and which was G. pyrenaica (F.S. 803). It is 
curious that, apart from a station in Hungary, this species apparently has 
no intermediate habitat between the eastern part of this Pontic range and 
the Pyrenees. It was a good deep blue form growing in the short grass 
in rather dampish places. ‘The other species (F.S. 826) has yet to flower 
at Wisley but is probably of the /agodechiana-septemfida group. Another 
interesting plant of the same area which was quite common was a dwarf 
Campanula (F.S. 804), C. tridentata var. stenophylla, with large upright 
to horizontal mauve flowers, white at the base (Fig. 75). It was close to 
C. aucheri. The creamy-yellow, dwarf Daphne glomerata (F.S. 804) was 
also found among the rocks and in the short turf, a woody stocky plant 
never more than about 8 inches in height, with quite large flower clusters 
but without any very strong scent. It is a native of the Caucasus and has 
been a very rare plant in cultivation for some time. In this short turf 
we also collected numerous crocus corms in leaf, probably C. vallicola, 
and also a very dwarf cyclamen with small rounded, only slightly marbled 
leaves, smaller than a farthing. It was probably the same as the small one 
collected on the Zigana Pass. A good deep pink Asperula (F.S. 836), A. 
pontica, grew among the rocks and was deeper in colour than any I know 
in cultivation. 

On the northern side of the pass, however, growing in a rather damp 
lush but steeply sloping meadow with a patch of melting snow only just 
above we found one of the most interesting plants of the expedition, a 
tall and handsome turkscap lily (F.S. 831) up to 4 feet in height with a 
loose head of citron-yellow or deep butter-yellow flowers, deep maroon 
in the centre (Fig. 70). The leaves were markedly ciliate in some cases 
and it had a very large bulb and no stem roots. Unfortunately the scent 
was reminiscent of L. pyrenaicum. Although it was obviously closely 
related to L. ponticum, which we found 1,500 feet lower down on the 
north side of the pass, it was a much larger and stouter plant and seems 
quite distinct. The true L. ponticum did not usually grow more than 
14 feet and had usually one, rarely two, flowers to a stem and a much 
smaller, stem-rooting bulb, and distinctly smaller flowers of a similar 
colour. Growing with the lily were such garden plants as Geranium 
psilostemon, better known as G. armenum, with its very strong reddish- 
magenta flowers each with a black spot at the base, also a tall Veratrum, 
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probably V. viride. The soil was heavy moist loam and in nearly all 
cases it was notable that the bulbs we collected grew in the better and 
heavier soils although generally they were well drained. A patch of pale 
blue scillas, probably S. sibirica var. taurica, was actually growing in 
running water on a steep slope and digging for them was like plunging 
into damp dough. I have little doubt that this Pontic range contains a 
high number of potentially good garden plants and will repay further 
and more detailed visits. MR. A. STAINTON and MR. HENDERSON of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, were also collecting in the area 
during the same spring and parts of it have also been visited by pr. 
PETER DAVIS. 

The Anatolian plateau route between Bayburt, Erzerum and the 
Persian border leads over two quite high mountain passes, those on the 
flanks of the Kop Dag and the Sarikoma Dag and both were interesting 
and profitable areas. In the first half of May the snow was only just 
melting not far above the road while in July the meadows were lush and 
flowery, in fact as full of colour as many alpine meadows just before they 
are cut. 

Particularly beautiful and interesting were the Oncocyclus irises of 
the plateau and also some of the ones found later in Persia. Between 
Tercan and Erzerum we found our first one, a tall vigorous plant with 
large flowers, heavily veined with purple on a pale yellow base (F.S. 37), 
probably J. sari, but it seemed a more attractive plant and with a larger 
flower than the one illustrated in pyKes’s Genus Iris. Undoubtedly, 
however, it was very variable. To the east of Erzerum we found /ris 
iberica, (F.S. 46), a superb and exciting plant, growing quite plentifully 
among the short grass of one area. The flowers are very large and con- 
spicuous from the contrast of white standards and dark chocolate-maroon 
falls, and are borne on quite short stems often under a foot in height. 
In the low evening sunlight shimmering through the white standards 
they were particularly beautiful (Fig. 64). These plants were in flower in 
mid-May and later we found them again in seed in early July but they 
were very much more difficult to distinguish then. In each case they 
were growing in quite heavy clay in full sun. 

In all cases we found that each species of these Oncocyclus irises was 
restricted to quite a small area, generally under a mile long and we 
never saw the same one in flower in two different areas. These Turkish 
and Persian representatives of the group seem to have much narrower 
leaves than the Palestine group and the leaves curve backwards in a bow. 
In their own habitat they undoubtedly withstand long cold winters with 
much frost and so one hopes that in this country they may prove a little 
hardier and more adaptable than the Syrian-Palestine group and perhaps 
start to grow a little later. Undoubtedly though, a thorough summer 
ripening will be required combined with ample feeding during the grow- 
ing season. It seems to me likely also that they will grow better planted 
out in a raised frame rather than kept in pots, as also do crocus, reti- 
culate irises and many other genera. 
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On the mountain we were able to collect further tulips, colchicums 
and fritillaria, the former only just emerging from the ground as we went 
through and past flowering as we returned; one tulip was very stout and 
may belong to the eichleri group, while others were much slenderer with 
globular capsules. 

The Colchicum, probably C. bifolium, was a pale rosy mauve, a star- 
like flower close to the ground which sprinkled damp patches of turf 
just where the snow had melted, rather as the soldanellas do in the Alps. 
Unfortunately at this stage no new corm had been built up and the old 
one was largely used up, so it is likely to take a year or two for the corms 
to reach flowering size again. Obviously these spring-flowering colchi- 
cums only grow in places where they have considerable moisture during 
their short growing and flowering season. These meadows were still 
quite moist in early June when we collected futther corms and the soil 
was a heavy, sticky clay still like damp dough. However, it was reported 
to be an unusually late season. 

Some irises of the reticulata group were found, mostly out of flower, 
but a few J. reticulata var. krelagei were seen and the others may be the 
same. One, that has flowered at Wisley, had an unusual bicolor effect 
which I had not seen before in a reticulata iris and may be an interesting 
addition to our range. Puschkinia scilloides, like a large and paler scilla, 
was common in damp places while dwarf ornithogalums and gageas 
were abundant where the snow had recently melted, but cannot be 
claimed to have great horticultural value. Three primulas were seen, 
one a large oxslip like the Swiss one, another larger and with deeper 
yellow flowers, probably P. e/atior var. columnae, the third a rose-mauve 
primula of the farinosa group, probably P. auriculata, which grew only 
in damp places or beside small streams. It is rather taller and stouter 
than P. farinosa and seems to replace it in the ecology of these moun- 
tains. It was featured in one of the very early Botanical Magazines as 
P. longifolia. 

An interesting sight was a meadow near Mount Ararat mauve with 
nodding heads of gladioli, probably G. atroviolaceus for the most part 
but including also G. segetum, a more rosy-purple. There appeared also 
to be a number of intermediate hybrids between them. G. atroviolaceus 
is a very graceful and beautiful plant and would seem worthy of wider 
cultivation if it should prove sufficiently hardy which it well may. The 
mountain was very lovely, almost a perfect cone, snowcapped for the 
last few thousand feet. 


IRAN (PERSIA) 


The Iranian frontier at Bazorgan did not bring any great change in 
flora. Already we had entered Kurdistan a rolling, hilly country of 
cornfields and short grass, rocky mountains and fine horsemen. Between 
the frontier and Tabriz, however, we were able to collect two more 
Oncocyclus irises, one (F.S. 91) a particularly fine one with heavily 
veined mauvish-chocolate falls and standards and a large deep maroon 
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blotch on the falls (Fig. 65). ‘The flowers were nearly as large as those 
of J. iberica and carried on short stalks mostly under a foot in height. 
One variant (F.S. 93) with more purple colouring in both fall and 
standard was found in this group. It appeared to resemble the Russian 
I. elegantissima. The other species (F.S. 53) was both smaller and 
slenderer in growth, a rich mauvish-purple in both standards and falls. 
This may be J. polakii. 

The euphorbias of all this area were very decorative with reddish 
heads and very glaucous foliage while we also found on the volcanic 
rocks various pink aethionemas, yellow onosmas and several alliums, 
one dwarf with large leaves resembling A. karataviense, but somewhat 
smaller. 

Tabriz was our next main stop, a more Eastern and Asiatic city than 
we had yet visited, dominated by a tremendous fort-like citadel. Here 
we were particularly indebted to MR. HAROLD POPPLESTONE, the repre- 
sentative of the British Council and his wife who introduced us to the 
Governor of the District and other local celebrities and also took us up 
into the mountains. On the rather dry and bare, red hills north of the 
city we found the remains of Juno irises which had already finished 
flowering, probably either /. caucasica again or maybe Iris persica. 
Unfortunately we were too late throughout Persia to see Jris persica in 
flower and must wait till the collected plants may flower in this country 
to see what we have collected. 

Of the two big mountain groups near Tabriz we visited the more 
southern one, Kuh-i-Sahand, which lies to the east of the big Lake 
Rezaiah, formerly known as Lake Urmiyah. There was still quite an 
expanse of snow on the range. Our two days on the range were only 
enough though to scratch the surface of it and unfortunately we were 
not able to return as we had hoped, to visit it again, or to visit the more 
northern group, the Kuh-i-Savaland. Between 7,000 and 8,000 feet the 
grassland on the eastern slopes gives place to rock and scree with more 
occasional patches of spiny astragalus and other thorny bushes and 
some short grass. Here we found an attractive tulip with rather long 
slender flowers of a rich purplish crimson, probably a form of 7. violacea, 
but taller and not so dumpy as that species usually is, at any rate in 
cultivation. It was also unusual in having only a flush of blue at the 
base, without any yellow. Other forms collected later the other side of 
the lake have flowered with prominent yellow blotches at the base. 
Here also we found muscari, puschkinias, gageas and colchicums. On 
the northern slopes we found a dwarf Oncocyclus iris (F.S. 243), 
possibly J. acutiloba, with rather small brown and purple, heavily veined 
flowers. A small brown and yellow fritillary (F.S. 247) may have been 
a form of F. kurdica, while we also found dwarf Juno and reticulate iris 
species out of flower. One of the most interesting finds however was 
quite a large white spring-flowering Colchicum (F.S. 248), close also to 
C. bifolium®, with several rather large globular white flowers about 3-4 
© This is part of the species described by sTeFANoFF under C. nivale. 
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inches high and flowering right at the side of a large patch of snow, the 
lip of which even overhung some of the flowers and drifted on them. 
A sharp hailstorm at the same time added to the difficulties of photo- 
graphy. 

Our road from Tabriz to Tehran lay over dry rocky and often semi- 
desert country. However, among the rocks were pale lemon-yellow 
hollyhocks of much beauty, dwarf blue anchusas, alliums and aethione- 
mas as well as numerous fine horned poppies, both scarlet, yellow and 
apricot, the last possibly being a hybrid between the two former. At the 
edge of the desert country, however, we saw large expanses of mauve 
larkspurs, slightly smaller versions of those grown in English gardens 
and growing with yellow nigella, also our first Hulthemia berberifolia 
which is better known to many as Rosa persica. It grows little more than 
a foot high and makes a dwarf, prickly, grey bush on which the deep 
yellow single flowers are conspicuous. At the base of each petal is a 
deep crimson blotch. During the summer it would become quite dry 
and the brushwood from it is in fact sometimes used as firewood. It is a 
handsome plant but as suits its habitat it is very deep rooting and con- 
sequently intolerant of any move. In this country it is borderline for 
tenderness, but it is hoped to establish it again from the seedlings which 
are being raised at Wisley. The seed capsules, unlike those of other roses, 
are almost as prickly as the stems. 

After a brief visit to a wonderful old mausoleum near the road at 
Sultanyih, probably the largest and also the earliest of the great blue 
Persian domes, and a few days spent in Tehran over necessary arrange- 
ments and despatch of our plants, we went up into the Elburz mountains 
which run like a great chain along the north of Persia between the desert 
and the Caspian. For our visit to the part of the range near Tehran we 
chose the pass over from Kharaj, west of Tehran, to Chalus where there 
is a good road leading up to a tunnel at the top of the pass at about 
8,000 feet. An older part of the road goes right over the top as well and 
this we were able to negotiate thanks to the low gears of the Land Rover. 
It has, however, largely fallen into disuse as a road and would probably 
have been impassable for an ordinary car. COL. GODDARD-WiLSON, of 
John Brown Constructors Ltd., very kindly put at our disposal for a week 
a villa on the north side of the pass about a thousand feet below the tunnel 
and he and his wife came up there with us and advised us for the first 
day. It made a most excellent base and we are most grateful to them. 

There is a great contrast between the two sides of the pass. The south 
side is covered with dry and steep stony slopes which look almost barren 
from a distance. However, on these we found that there had been 
ixiolirions, tulips, muscari and other bulbs as well as various vetches 
In one most attractive little village to which we were led by MR. HANNI- 
BAL, the Curator of the native art museum in Tehran, we came suddenly 
on an oasis of trees and round his own house were hedges and banks of 
that magnificent golden rose R. foetida, grown as it can be only in a 
warm climate, 5 feet or more in height and half as much thick and 
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literally covered with its most brilliant yellow flowers each about the 
size of a half-crown (Fig. 68). It is sad that it will not grow and flower 
like that in this country. It must be quite winter-hardy since this village 
was high up in the mountains and would be under snow and frostbound 
for much of the winter. 

The northern slopes of the range carry more snow and at the begin- 
ning of June there was still quite an appreciable amount especially on the 
group known as Solomon’s Seat, the Takt-i-Suleiman. The moisture 
laden winds from the Caspian and the clouds which rise from these have 
a strong influence on the vegetation. From dry and stony scree and rock 
near the top of the pass one goes down to shrubby forest, cornfields and 
even ricefields by the sea and everything becomes green again. However, 
the drier part near the crests of the range and the top of the pass was 
much the more interesting for our collecting since it was here that the 
bulbous plants grew. Near the top we found a small Juno iris just 
passing out of flower and it appeared to have had olive-green and yellow 
flowers but to be without the usual conspicuous dark blotch of Jris 
persica, though of that stature. It has since flowered at Wisley. 

A dwarf pink tulip with pointed petals and a yellow throat (F.S. 360) 
and prostrate glaucous leaves reminded me of J. aucheriana. The other 
main tulip found on this range appears to be that described by sir 
DANIEL HALL as 7. montana. Only those with bright yellow flowers 
(F.S. 372) were found in the area of the Chalus pass and they were 
mostly over, but near Mt. Dermavend, fifty miles to the east, a few 
withered petals showed that they were scarlet. The flower was medium 
in size and rather globular, on stems about 6inches high and the narrow 
glaucous leaves were conspicuously wavy. The bulbs, which were 
generally deep, had a thick woolly coat below the outer covering and a 
conspicuous tuft of wool at the apex. 

A deep purple Oncocyclus iris (F.S. 349) with quite large flowers, 
although without any conspicuous darker blotch or veining, has been 
identified as J, dermavendica and is probably a species new to cultivation 
in this country. A yellow iris, which coloured the hillsides in one area, 
was probably J. flavescens and was like a medium-sized, lemon-yellow, 
flag iris with rather pinched and heavily reticulated falls; beautiful as 
it was in the wild, we only took herbarium material. The large tussocks 
of Astragalus spinosus were rich in flower colour, a pinkish-purple 
in most cases and seemed typical of this harsh country. A much more 
attractive plant was a dwarf almond (F.S. 399), a form of Prunus pros- 
trata, but certainly the best I have yet seen. The stems were not more 
than a foot in height and mostly hugged the rock with occasional up- 
right sprays and the flowers were a good rich pink and nearly the size 
of a florin. We only saw it once, but a small part of it is now growing at 
Wisley. 

The predominant fritillary (F.S. 333), possibly F. crassifolia, was a 
medium-sized one with reddish-green flowers, heavily netted outside 
and chequered golden within about 6 inches high. Never very abun- 
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Fic. 64—Iris iberica, a beautiful Oncocyclus iris near Erzerum in north-eastern 
Turkey (see p. 262) 


Photos: Patrick M Synge 
PLANT COLLECTING IN TURKEY AND IRAN 
~An interesting Oncocyclus iris (F.S. 91) as yet unidentified, growing 
in Kurdistan in north-western Iran (see p. 264) 
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Fic. 68—Rose lutea by a small village in the Elburz mountains in northern Iran 
(see p. 266) 


Photos: Patrick M. Synge 


Fic. 69—Paeonia arictina on a steep, stony slope in the south of the Pontic Rang 
northern Turkey (see p. 260) 


Fic. 7o—An interesting and as yet unidentified lly (F.S. 831) growing in the 
Pontic Range of northern Turkey and flowering in early July (see p. 261) 
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Fic. 71—A fine planting of yellow azaleas beside one of the paths by the lake 


Photos: ¥. Downward 
Fic. 72—A large plant of Rhododendron Loderi at the edge of the pine trees 
above the lake (see p. 253) 
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dant, however we found it in several areas. A scarlet Papaver orientale, 
just like the common one of our gardens, deceived us from a distance into 
thinking we had found an exciting and vast tulip. The ixiolirions were 
lovely as were also the linums both a large white-flowered one and a sky 
blue, probably Linum bungei, which coloured whole damp meadows. 
An Aethionema, probably a form of A. grandiflorum, was a conspicuous 
plant with deeper pink flowers than we are usually accustomed to, 
while the same farinosa primula (F.S. 495, probably P. auriculata) and 
purple orchis, probably O. /atifolia, coloured any damp bits where a 
small stream might be running. The pinkish-magenta Geranium tubero- 
sum was a common plant in the dry areas, while a foot-high Campanula 
(F.S. 353) with pale blue upright flowers was not rare. A deep yellow 
Arnelia (F.S. 377) was another quite attractive rock-garden plant while 
there were also dwarf yellow Cheiranthus and dripping yellow onosmas. 

Then followed a few days of sorting specimens at Tehran and obtain- 
ing further passes and a short, literally flying, visit southward to Isfahan 
and Persepolis, the one famous for its blue-domed mosque and vast polo 
square, the latter for the ruins with wonderful carved reliefs of the Palace 
of Darius. These are two of the places which no visitor to Persia should 
miss if he can help it. Persepolis also yielded a Juno iris and a colchicum 
whose flowering we await with interest. There was still much snow, 
mid-June, on the great Zagros range, the grazing ground of the Baktiari 
and Quashquai nomadic tribes, running south-eastwards across the 
country and this country, although probably drier than the Elburz, 
should also repay a visit. 

Mount Dermavend, the highest mountain in Persia and only just 
under 19,000 feet was our next objective. It is an old volcano with an 
almost perfect cone-shaped summit and carries a snow cap throughout 
the year. In June the snow lay around 12,000 feet while patches came 
1,000 feet lower. It can easily be seen from Tehran when the atmosphere 
is clear although it lies nearly fifty miles to the east. A road takes one to 
a shoulder of the mountain on the south side at about 7,000 feet and at this 
height there are great patches of the scarlet oriental poppy growing 
among the grey rocks and mingling with the deep golden Eremurus 
bunget, which grew up to about 3 feet. We also found it further 
eastwards. It was a lovely floral spectacle, especially in the early morn- 
ing when the sun was low and shone through the petals of the poppy. 
The form was a good deep scarlet-crimson and quite without the harsh, 
bricky flavour of that often seen in English gardens. Another very pro- 
minent plant of these lower slopes was a large fennel Ferula galbaniflua, 
a handsome statuesque plant up to 4 or § feet, with yellow stems 
and large heads of echreous-yellow flowers. The foliage was being 
re by hosts of caterpillars, although the goats did not appear to 
touch it. 

The bulbous flora was not rich and by no means as rewarding as on 
the main Elburz range. We found no iris nor fritillary on our climb 
to the snow level and only one tulip (F.S. 445) on the lower slopes; 
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probably from withered petals it was the scarlet form of 7. montana. ‘This 
has flowered at Wisley this spring, and is a good clear scarlet with a 
satin sheen and a small dark basal blotch, a lovely flower. There was 
also a pale lemon coloured eremurus (F.S. 446) rather smaller than FE. 
bungei and later to the eastwards we also found pink and white forms. 

In the higher zones the dark larval rock, almost black in places, did 
not prove fertile and was often quite bare but the tussocks of Astra- 
galus spinosus were some of the largest and richest for colour that we 
saw anywhere. Even at 10,000 feet the goats had reached and were seen 
to crop the astragalus since there was little eise in some places. A 
dwarf golden potentilla (F.S. 460) and several bright yellow but small 
gageas and a deep yellow Draba (F.S. 465) were common among the 
melting patches of snow. A pale lilac-blue veronica (F.S. 463) with very 
small but rather striking flowers formed small cushions in the crevices of 
the rock, almost like an eritrichium, but it was not such an outstanding 
plant. Unfortunately there was no seed. 

After the visit to Dermavend we began the long drive eastwards to 
Meshed, which is near to the Afghan frontier and also the south-west 
corner of Russian Turkestan containing the cities of Bokhara and Samar- 
kand, the mountains near which were the source of many magnificent 
tulips such as 7. fosteriana and T. greigii and Juno irises sent by VAN 
TUBERGEN’S collectors in the early years of this century. We hoped that 
some of these plants might have crossed the border into the long range of 
mountains which, interrupted only by several high passes, runs as a con- 
tinuation of the Elburz range up to the Afghan border. To the south of 
the route was the great salt desert. In patches near the edge of this grew 
an iris with very narrow leaves, clustered and bristly at the base. Only 
one was seen in flower, very palest silvery-mauve, two or three on a stem 
about 14 feet in height. It appeared to be an Apogon iris and is likely to 
have been J. songarica, which has been described as very variable in colour. 

An interesting plant of the rocks formed great hard silvery-green 
bosses sometimes several feet across, always on hot dry rocks and 
generally in full sun. There were only remains of very small pinkish 
flowers and we thought that we had found an interesting Dionysia 
(F.S. 513), a genus of the Primulaceae, difficult in cultivation as the are- 
tian androsaces and so correspondingly popular with some of the alpine 
gardeners. To obtain seed it was necessary to brush hard over the tus- 
socks with a very stiff wire brush and hope that some seed might be 
among the debris. However, probably our labour was in vain for the 
plant has subsequently been identified for us as Gypsophila aretioides. 

We crossed the range first near Firuzkuh and went eastwards to 
Gorgan, the old Asterabad, and again back to the south-west of Burj- 
naud. Unfortunately the season was by now becoming too late for the 
flowering of bulbous plants apart from a few alliums and pink and white 
eremurus as well as more of the golden E. bungei. All were about 2-3 feet 
high. However, we were able to collect some Juno irises whose dried- 
up heads were still visible and also a few tulips where a withered leaf 
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showed. The same applied to colchicums and merenderas. Some of the 
latter have flowered in December and January in the Alpine House at 
Wisley. A small pinkish-purple one, flowering without the leaves has 
been identified as Merendera hissarica and a small white one as Meren- 
dera trigyna. Whether in subsequent years they will keep their valuable 
winter-flowering habit remains to be seen. In spite of the dryness 
tall mauve salvias, pink convolvolus and a yellow verbascum like 
V. olympicum made quite a display of colour in places. The euphorbias 
were also common and distinctive with masses of green or yellowish- 
green heads. There were also numerous prickly acantholimons with 
pink flowers. A small shrubby honeysuckle (F.S. 643) with creamy- 
yellow flowers may have been L. iberica. 

Meshed, a place of pilgrimage for the Shiah sect of the Moslems and 
a meeting place for travellers from much of the surrounding districts of 
Central Asia was one of the most interesting cities I have ever seen, both 
for its peoples and its buildings. Unfortunately the Mosques and the 
Shrine of the Seventh Imam are not open to non-Moslems, but from the 
great ring road which the SHAH REZAH built round them one could get 
occasional glimpses of the flashing golden dome over the shrine and its 
flanking golden minarets. The famous blue dome of the mosque built 
by GAUHAR SHAD, the daughter-in-law of TAMURLAINE, in the fifteenth 
century had unfortunately been taken off completely for repair. 

We were particularly glad to see that the former British Consulate, 
which had apparently fallen into a state of some disrepair had now been 
repaired and was the home and centre of the British Council represen- 
tative, MR. MERVYN JONES and we are indebted to him and his wife for 
allowing us to camp in the compound and also for much hospitality. 

Our return journey to Tehran was hot but uneventful and after a few 
days there, sorting and drying out our specimens in the comfortable 
home of MR. AND MRS. F. BAXTER of the Oil Consortium where we were most 
generously entertained, we set off for the long drive back to Ankara. 
This time we went southwards to Hamadan, up onto the Shah Pass on 
the flanks of Mt. Alwend and then turned northwards to Khoi and the 
Turkish border through Kurdistan and by Lake Rhezaiah on its western 
side. It was too late in the season and too dry to find any bulbous plants in 
flower now but we did collect bulbs of a Juno iris; with their old outer 
coats these were about the size of a good hen’s egg, the largest I have ever 
seen for this section. Tall stout stems with a massive seed capsule also 
heralded at least a tulip with sizeable flowers near Hamaden. The tulip 
has flowered at Wisley this spring, a large scarlet flower close to T. eichlert. 

To the west of Lake Rhezaiah on low hills topped with a kind of 
loose stony silt, almost scree, we found a fritillary, another tulip and 
also a dwarf Oncocyclus iris. From a flower from this region which had 
been brought to us at Tabriz by MRs. BAXTER on our way out we hoped 
this may be the citron-yellow variety of /ris polaki, known as urmiensis.* 


* Specimens flowering at Wisley this spring have confirmed this, a lovely dwarf 
iris of clear colour. 
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Through Kurdistan the tall white hollyhocks and silvery-blue Echinops 
with large globular heads made a constant feature. 

On our return we were lucky, though not without quite extensive 
searching, to be able to find a few ripened tubers of the Oncocyclus 
irises we had seen in flower on our journey out. We were lucky also in 
that in eastern Turkey it appears to have been an unusually late season. 
The plants of this part of the journey have, however, been described in 
the earlier part of this article. 

We would both like to record here our thanks to MR. K. ASLET and 
other members of the staff of the Rock Garden Department at Wisley 
for the great amount of trouble they have taken in re-establishing our 
bulbs and plants. 

We are much indebted to the Governments of Turkey and Iran 
who gave permission for the expedition, to the numerous officials of the 
Foreign Service, in particular MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR KELLAS of our Em- 
bassy at Tehran, the British Council and many others who advised and 
helped us, to the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Trust for a generous grant 
towards the expenses of the expedition and especially to the Director of 
Kew, DR. GEORGE TAYLOR, for much sympathetic help and the loan of 
collecting material and to the President and Council of The Royal 
Horticultural Society who not only gave me leave of absence for two 
months but also made a very generous grant towards the expenses. 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR 
SMALL GARDENS 
Part II 
David Wright 


SECTION V 
The White Garden 


| frm people would hesitate to devote a section of garden pre- 
dominantly or entirely to white-flowered plants. Nevertheless, 
there is a strong case to be made out for such a plantation, provided 
that the limitation of colour is offset by diversity of foliage and flower 
forms. 

There is an area in the famous National Trust Garden at Nymans 
in Sussex, part park, part woodland, where almost every tree and shrub 
has white or near-white flowers, but because of the multiplicity of 
floral forms and of foliage, the effect is the reverse of boring or 
monotonous. It is extremely satisfying. In this particular planting, 
there are many striking plants that would be too big for the smal! garden, 
such as Catalpa bignonioides, Magnolia obovata and Sophora japonica. 
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But something of the same nature might well be reproduced on a 
smaller scale. 

As white-flowered plants look best with a green background, the 
scheme in question might, like the one quoted above, be planted in a 
grass area, whether lawn or rough grass, preferably with a backcloth 
of rich dark evergreens, such as yews or hollies (especially the lustrous 
broad-leafed kinds or varieties of //ex such as ‘Altaclarensis’). 

There are so many distinguished small trees with white flowers 
that it should not be in the least difficult to make several such plantations 
either in sun, or partial shade, without repeating one’s material. 

In full sun, try trees like Prunus davidiana alba, the white form of 
the Chinese peach, flowering as early as January and very useful for 
small areas because of its upright growth; the Japanese hybrid cherries, 
P. ‘Shirotae’ and P. “Tai Haku’, and the double form of our native 
gean, P. avium florepleno, though this grows too large for very small 
areas. To follow these plants, at the end of April or early May, there is 
another lovely native tree, the Bird Cherry or P. padus (the best variety 
being ‘Watereri’) bearing buddleia-like spikes of fragrant flowers. 

Flowering later than any cherry, in late May or early June, is the 
fragrant crab, Malus hupehensis, off-white to pink in the bud but 
opening pure white—a lovely and neglected tree, perfectly hardy, that 
should be used much more often. 

There are perhaps no hardy trees and shrubs more delicately 
beautiful and distinguished than the white-flowered magnolias, but few 
people even think of devoting an area specially to them. Granted the 
sufficient shelter from cutting winds and late frosts (the latter involves, 
in practice, having the plants shaded from early morning sun) I can 
think of few more desirable kinds of specialized garden than one 
devoted solely to these plants. The ‘upper storey” could be formed of 
the more tree-like magnolias, denudata, salicifolia, x loebneri (a splendid 
hybrid between stellata and kobus and much more free-flowering than 
the latter), also the neglected ‘Brozzoni’ (to my mind much the finest 
of the soulangeana hybrids). Slightly more shrubby and spreading than 
the above; flowering later in May and June, there are sinensis, wilsonit 
and sieboldii,* followed in late June and July by the glorious M. 
x watsonit.* 

Lower than any of these, of course, is M. stellata. It is also the 
earliest to flower. I like to imagine a small garden of these lovely plants, 
canopied by the white cherries, mentioned previously, which would 
help to protect the magnolia flowers from untimely frosts and give them 
the light shade in summer that they like, particularly sinensis, wilsonit, 
steboldii and x watsonit. 

To complete this short list of possible trees for a white garden, 
there could be Cornus kousa and its variety chinensis, whose creamy white 
bracts would extend the flowering season well beyond midsummer and 
whose flattened tabular shape would be an interesting contrast to the 
looser more upright cherries and magnolias. 
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Styrax japonica* (especially its variety fargesit*) in lime-free soils, 
is a charming tree to walk under about mid-summer, when the branches 
are hung from end to end with slender white bells. It should be 
sheltered from cutting winds. 

In August and September, there is Eucryphia glutinosa,* one of the 
most glorious of all tree-like shrubs, with bold flowers like white Roses 
of Sharon and pinnate moss green leaves. 

White fruits, often persisting into later winter because birds do not 
attack them as they do red ones, could be provided by Sorbus cash- 
meriana, with fruits as large as marbles and fern-like foliage, and S. 
hupehensis with smaller fruits, tinged pink and greyish, rather waxy- 
looking leaves. 

Very white barks could come from certain exotic birches—Betula 
japonica mandschurica, B. pap, rifera and the Swedish cut-leafed birch, 
B. pendula dalecarlica, though where native birches existed, these would 
be superfluous. youNG’s “weeping birch” B. pendula ‘Youngii’, how- 
ever, might be included anywhere, for the sake of its distinctive ‘‘mush- 
room” shape. 

In this connection, few small trees are more desirable than the silver 
weeping pear, Pyrus salicifolia pendula, both for its shape and the 
wonderful combination of silvery foliage with creamy white flowers. 
Try planting against the pyrus, some sort of philadelphus, white 
deutzia or white rose. Elaeagnus umbellatus could fulfil a similar function 
but needs plenty of room to spread. 

The total effect to be aimed at with these various trees would be that 
of a small orchard, the trees spaced about 15 feet apart in short grass. 
They would provide the framework, while shrubs, herbaceous and 
bulbous plants. would be the “filling”. Alternatively, if an orchard 
already existed, the trees could be omitted, except perhaps for the 
magnolias, and planting could start with white-flowered shrubs under 
the existing tree-canopy. 

I propose to give two lists of white-flowered shrubs, the first of 
kinds that will grow in any soils, and the second of those that will not 
tolerate lime or chalk. All, except roses and wistarias, are quite happy 
in the light shade of small trees. The roses and wisterias would be best 
planted on the sunny boundary of the plantation. 


LIST A 
Name Season and Notes 
Chaenomeles lagenaria nivalis Best white quince 
Buddleia davidii ‘White Cloud’ August, September 
Deutzia chunii July, August 
D. magnifica latiflora June 


* Unfortunately both this and the styrax, as well as Magnolia sieboldii and M. x 
watsonii are usually intolerant of lime or chalk. 
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D. monbeigii 

D. pulchra 

D. schneideriana 

D. setchuenensis corymbiflora 


Hydrangea macrophylla ‘Lanarth 
White’ 

H. paniculata grandiflora 

H. paniculata praecox 


Philadelphus argyrocalyx 
P. ‘Beauclerk’ 

P. ‘Belle Etoile’ 

P. delavayi Nymans’ form 


P. pekinensis brachybotrys 
P. ‘Sybille’ 
P. ‘Voie Lactée’ 


Rosa filipes 


R. Hybrid Musk ‘Prosperity’ 
R. moschata floribunda 
R. rugosa ‘Blanc double de Coubert 


R. spinosissima hispida 
R. souleiana 


Rubus deliciosus* 
R. “Tridel’* 


Spiraea arguta 
S. vanhouttei 


S. ‘Vestale’ 
S. ‘Mme. Lemoine’ 


V. tomentosum plicatum 


Weigela hortensis nivea 
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R. Hybrid Musk ‘Cornelia’ } 


R. pimpinellifolia altaica } 


Syringa (lilac) ‘Marie Legraye’ } 


Viburnum tomentosum mariesti } 


* = partially lime-hating. 


July, August 
June 
June 
July, August 


August, September 
August, September 


July 


Silvery leaves and calyces 


Purple blotch at centre 


Dark purple calyx. A prince 
among June-flowering shrubs 

Creamy white 

Purple blotched 

Petals slightly reflexed 


June. Vigorous climber of the 
moschata group for training 
through old apple tree 


Yellow white to ivory white 


See filipes 
The whitest of white roses and 
one of the most fragrant of all 


Lemon-white (black lips) 
Tall, yellow-white, grey leaf 


The most beautiful of the bram- 
bles. Need full sun 


April to May 
May to June 


Singles 
Double 


Striking horizontal habit 


Pure white bells. Huge pale 
green leaves. 
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Wisteria floribunda alba 

W. sinensis alba 

W. venusta Shorter racemes than above two, 
but larger individual flowers 


These wisterias could be planted to climb through a tree; or over a 
dead tree stump, or grown as bushes in the open. All should have full 
sun. They associate well with the white Judas tree. 


LIST B 


This second list, apart from a few oddments means, in effect, white- 
flowered rhododendrons and azaleas. To dispose of the oddments first: 

There is Enkianthus perulatus in May, having the tiered habit of its 
kind, and small pure white bells. It is best in light shade. In late June 
and July flowers one of the loveliest and most neglected of all ericaceous 
plants—Zenobia pulverulenta, with waxy white flowers like large lily- 
of-the-valley. It likes a moist acid soil. Finally in late summer and 
early autumn there are the fragrant clethras, or Sweet Peppers, of 
which the best of the hardy ones are probably C. alnifolia paniculata, 
C. barbinervis (canescens) and C. fargesti. In a really sheltered garden, 
C. delavayi is better than any of these. 


White Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


The common practice of unrestrained planting of garish masses of 
orange, scarlet and sickly pink azaleas has tended to lead to the neglect 
of white-flowered kinds, as being insignificant by comparison. Yet 
what can be more lovely than groups, or even a single bush of Rhododen- 
dron mucronatum with green-throated white flowers and mossy foliage, 
in the shade of the trees ? 

In May, also, is the intensely fragrant deciduous R, (Azalea) 
atlanticum; in June and July, two more fragrant deciduous species 
flower—R. (A.) arborescens and R. (A.) viscosum, the Swamp Honey- 
suckle, the latter with sticky, rather glaucous foliage. 

Leaving the Azalea series, there are several lovely medium-sized 
white rhododendrons, for the small garden, capable of tolerating a fair 
amount of sun and wind, namely: R. aberconwayi, about 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, with saucer-shaped flowers, white, tinged pink in the bud and 
spotted crimson in the throat; R. caeruleum album, a little taller with 
lovely waxy-grey small leaves and masses of small white azalea-type 
flowers, spotted chocolate ; R. yakusimanum, an uncommon dome-shaped 
bush 24 feet high, with compact trusses of pink tinted flowers, fading 
to white. It has pale fawn indumentum underneath the dark green 
recurving leaves. R. yunnanense, and its deciduous near relative R. 
chartophyllum, white azalea-type flowers, blotched pink, orange or 
chestnut according to form. 
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On a larger scale, but not too big for one-third to half an acre of 
semi-woodland garden, there are R. ‘Carex’, March-April flowering, 
shell pink in the bud fading to white and R. decorum with scented 
white, green-throated flowers and rather glaucous waxy foliage. This 
flowers in May. 

In gardens, where there is not too much frost in February and 
March, and where shelter can be given from cutting winds and early 
morning sun, nothing can be lovelier than the lowly R. leucaspis, milk- 
white, and its hybrid ‘Bric-a-Brac’, or the laxer, taller R. moupinense 
and its hybrid R. ‘Cilpinense’, with white bell-shaped flowers, spotted 
pink in their throats, 

White camellias often strike one as the most beautiful and none is 
more serviceable than C. ‘Cornish Snow’. C. ‘Alba Simplex’ is about 
the best of the japonica type, though like all its kind, the flowers tend 
to be easily browned by inclement weather. C. ‘Cornish Snow’ should 
certainly be planted far more often. Even small, lime-free gardens could 
afford to have more than one specimen. 


Underplanting for a White Garden 


Bulbs. Snowdrops should be there in quantity everywhere, as there 
can be no white flower lovelier in form than these nor any flowering at a 
more welcome season. But do not only plant the common Galanthus 
nivalis, indispensable though this is. Plant some of the larger and more 
striking garden forms, such as ‘Magnet’ and ‘Samuel Arnott’, also 
G. ‘Atkinsii’. Then there are the lovely Eastern Europeans with broad 
pale grey leaves such as G. byzantinus, G. caucasicus and G. elwesit. 

White crocus would follow, not merely the white forms of the 
Dutch large-flowered hybrids, but, in sunny places where they would 
not be choked by coarse vegetation, species such as Crocus biflorus 
argenteus, white, pencilled purple, C. chrysanthus ‘Warley White’ and 
‘Snow Bunting’, creamy white, pencilled grey. 

White daffodils could be represented by Trumpet narcissus ‘Beer- 
sheba’, though no kind of narcissus is more generally serviceable and 
natural looking than the late-flowering, fragrant Pheasant’s Eye, 
N. poeticus recurvus. 

White lilies, avoiding the difficult ones, mean Lilium martagon 
album and L. regale. L. candidum, the Madonna lily, could not be 
expected to do well in grass under trees. It is better in a hot sunny 
place, as near the base of a warm wall. 

Allium neapolitanum is a lovely and neglected white-flowered 
member of the onion family, flowering about midsummer, and will 
grow in sun or partial shade. For autumnal white effects, plant 
Colchicum speciosum album, Crocus speciosus albus and Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum album. The white forms of var. corm of Cyclamen orbiculatum 
could accompany snowdrops and crocuses. 
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Very Short List of White Herbaceous Plants that need 
Little or No Attention, e.g. Staking 


Anemone hupehensis alba 
Campanula persicifolia alba 
co album Will do in sun, or in 
He vaticum shade and under 
osta fortune alba 

Paeonia emodt 

Paeonia lactiflora ‘Whitleyi Major’ 
P. obvata alba 


Agapanthus campanulatus albus 

Tris florentina Best in 
I. olbiensis alba sun 
I. sibirica alba 


Gentiana asclepiadea alba Shade only 


A CHINESE GARDENING BOOK OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Alice M. Coats 


ke was published in China in 1688, and later reprinted in a Japanese 
edition; a copy of the latter was taken to Paris by a Chinese tea- 
merchant and ultimately fell into the hands of a MONSIEUR J. HALPHEN, 
who was then looking for Chinese texts to facilitate his study of the 
language ; he started to translate it as an exercise, but continued because 
of its intrinsic interest; his translation was published in 1900 with the 
title Le Miroir des Fleurs; and a copy of this French edition, formerly 
the property of MR. E. A. BUNYARD, was among the books purchased after 
his death by the Lindley Library of The Royal Horticultural Society. 
From this far-travelled work a most fascinating picture can be gained 
of the state of Chinese horticulture in the seventeenth century. The 
author, CH’EN HAO-TSZ’, was apparently a government official who had 
recently retired to a small country property near Hsi-hu in the province 
of Cheh-kiang, and had taken up an interest in gardening; he loved 
flowers, but knew little about their cultivation. As he says himself, 
“I questioned those of my friends who were interested in flowers, I 
questioned those who cultivated them by profession, I leafed through 
ancient works on gardens, I studied catalogues of plants... 1 wrote 
down as I went along what I learned on every side; thus, what I offer 
you today are not words thrown at random on white paper, but the result 
of observations seen or collected.’’ His researches filled six volumes, of 
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which the first two were translated in full by M. HALPHEN, and the others 
represented by extracts. The variety of the author’s sources may 
account for some of the more fantastic statements, for the book is a 
curious mixture of advanced horticulture and archaic superstition. 
Perhaps we should not be surprised at either the skills or the supersti- 
tions; for Chinese horticulture is said to have begun in the reign of the 
fabulous EMPEROR SHEN NUNG (2737-2697 B.C.), and by the time of the 
Han Dynasty (206 B.c.—A.D. g) ornamental gardening had increased te 
such a degree that gardens had to be forcibly curtailed or destroyed be- 
cause of the threat to food production. SHEN NUNG’s interest in plants 
was chiefly medicinal; he is said to have discovered seventy poisonous 
herbs and as many counter-poisons, and to have had a glass window let 
into his stomach so that he could watch the effect of each one on the 
processes of digestion. His findings were set down by his successor, the 
EMPEROR HWANG TI, and this book, after being saved from fire in 213 B.C., 
became the nucleus of a great sixteenth-century Chinese herbal. Even 
if one does not believe all one hears, it is evident that the Chinese 
already had a long gardening tradition when we were still capering about 
in our woad. 

The Mirror of Flowers begins with a Gardener’s Calendar, in which 
the work for each month is arranged under headings such as propagat- 
ing, manuring, pruning, etc., prefaced by a short but charmingly poetic 
general introduction (in March, “the peach-trees are tender as young 
virgins ...the apricot gives the exquisite impression of a smile on 
young cheeks’’), and a long list of “infallible prognostications” of the 
weather and the seasons. These are usually of a somewhat gloomy cast: 
“‘a lunar halo in the first decade presages many insects on the trees; two 
halos, insects on the cereals and seeds; three halos, storms accompanied 
by violent thunderclaps, crops will be ruined; many halos, six or seven 
at least, presage that, along the roads, human corpses will be very 
numerous.” It is worth noting, however, that the Chinese too had their 
St. Swithin’s Day; if, on the 2oth day of the fourth moon, commonly 
called the “‘little day of the dragon”, the sky was clear, it was a sign of 
dry weather—the dragon was tired; but if it rained, the dragon was 
full of energy, and it would rain for twenty-eight days longer. 

There follow eighteen chapters on the principal gardening opera- 
tions, and these form the most interesting part of the work. After some 
preliminary and very enlightened remarks on the necessity for under- 
standing the requirements of plants brought together from very different 
environments—‘‘ Nature has given them life, but she does not undertake 
to continue them in it if she is thwarted’”—the author moves on to the 
subject of garden design. Nearly a hundred years later, SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS was to publish his Dissertation upon Oriental Gardening, 
which had a considerable influence on English taste; but the Chinese 
garden he described was of the most grandiose, and on an Imperial 
scale. That of CH’EN HAO-TSz’ was extremely modest, but the principles 
of balance and design were well understood. “If you have bold masses 
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Very Short List of White Herbaceous Plants that need 
Little or No Attention, e.g. Staking 


Anemone hupehensis alba 
Campanula persicifolia alba 
Geranium pratense album . 
G. sylvaticum album he 
Hosta fortunei alba 

Paeonia emodi 

Paeonia lactiflora ‘Whitleyi Major’ 
P. obvata alba 


Agapanthus campanulatus albus 

Iris florentina Best in 
I. olbiensis alba sun 
I, sibirica alba 


Gentiana asclepiadea alba Shade only 


A CHINESE GARDENING BOOK OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Alice M. Coats 


ar was published in China in 1688, and later reprinted in a Japanese 
edition; a copy of the latter was taken to Paris by a Chinese tea- 
merchant and ultimately fell into the hands of a MONSIEUR J. HALPHEN, 
who was then looking for Chinese texts to facilitate his study of the 
language ; he started to translate it as an exercise, but continued because 
of its intrinsic interest; his translation was published in 1g00 with the 
title Le Miroir des Fleurs; and a copy of this French edition, formerly 
the property of MR, E. A. BUNYARD, was among the books purchased after 
his death by the Lindley Library of The Royal Horticultural Society. 
From this far-travelled work a most fascinating picture can be gained 
of the state of Chinese horticulture in the seventeenth century. The 
author, CH’EN HAO-TSz’, was apparently a government official who had 
recently retired to a small country property near Hsi-hu in the province 
of Cheh-kiang, and had taken up an interest in gardening; he loved 
flowers, but knew little about their cultivation. As he says himself, 
“I questioned those of my friends who were interested in flowers, I 
questioned those who cultivated them by profession, I leafed through 
ancient works on gardens, I studied catalogues of plants... 1 wrote 
down as I went along what I learned on every side; thus, what I offer 
you today are not words thrown at random on white paper, but the result 
of observations seen or collected.’’ His researches filled six volumes, of 
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which the first two were translated in full by M. HALPHEN, and the others 
represented by extracts. The variety of the author’s sources may 
account for some of the more fantastic statements, for the book is a 
curious mixture of advanced horticulture and archaic superstition. 
Perhaps we should not be surprised at either the skills or the supersti- 
tions ; for Chinese horticulture is said to have begun in the reign of the 
fabulous EMPEROR SHEN NUNG (2737-2697 B.C.), and by the time of the 
Han Dynasty (206 B.c.—A.D. 9) ornamental gardening had increased to 
such a degree that gardens had to be forcibly curtailed or destroyed be- 
cause of the threat to food production. SHEN NUNG’s interest in plants 
was chiefly medicinal; he is said to have discovered seventy poisonous 
herbs and as many counter-poisons, and to have had a glass window let 
into his stomach so that he could watch the effect of each one on the 
processes of digestion. His findings were set down by his successor, the 
EMPEROR HWANG TI, and this book, after being saved from fire in 213 B.c., 
became the nucleus of a great sixteenth-century Chinese herbal. Even 
if one does not believe all one hears, it is evident that the Chinese 
already had a long gardening tradition when we were still capering about 
in our woad. 

The Mirror of Flowers begins with a Gardener’s Calendar, in which 
the work for each month is arranged under headings such as propagat- 
ing, manuring, pruning, etc., prefaced by a short but charmingly poetic 
general introduction (in March, ‘‘the peach-trees are tender as young 
virgins ...the apricot gives the exquisite impression of a smile on 
young cheeks’’), and a long list of “infallible prognostications” of the 
weather and the seasons. ‘These are usually of a somewhat gloomy cast: 
“‘a lunar halo in the first decade presages many insects on the trees; two 
halos, insects on the cereals and seeds; three halos, storms accompanied 
by violent thunderclaps, crops will be ruined; many halos, six or seven 
at least, presage that, along the roads, human corpses will be very 
numerous.” It is worth noting, however, that the Chinese too had their 
St. Swithin’s Day; if, on the 2oth day of the fourth moon, commonly 
called the “‘little day of the dragon’’, the sky was clear, it was a sign of 
dry weather—the dragon was tired; but if it rained, the dragon was 
full of energy, and it would rain for twenty-eight days longer. 

There follow eighteen chapters on the principal gardening opera- 
tions, and these form the most interesting part of the work. After some 
preliminary and very enlightened remarks on the necessity for under- 
standing the requirements of plants brought together from very different 
environments—‘‘ Nature has given them life, but she does not undertake 
to continue them in it if she is thwarted’”’—the author moves on to the 
subject of garden design. Nearly a hundred years later, SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS was to publish his Dissertation upon Oriental Gardening, 
which had a considerable influence on English taste; but the Chinese 
garden he described was of the most grandiose, and on an Imperial 
scale. That of CH’EN HAO-Tsz’ was extremely modest, but the principles 
of balance and design were well understood. “If you have bold masses 
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on the left, you must leave a fairly large open space on the right; a piece 
of water there would do very well, and would be very agreeable; a 
piece of water demands a kiosk, and more, a kiosk on a mound, very 
solidly constructed, to be approached by zigzag paths that wind ali 
around; some piled-up rocks, while improving the landscape, screen 
the interior a little from outside view; on the south side are placed 
flowers that love the sun, on the east and west sides those that prefer 
shade.”” Among other features mentioned are shelter-hedges of bamboo, 
an old tree trunk showing itself unexpectedly at the turn of a path; nar- 
cissi in porcelain vases or in stone vessels elegantly carved, and in a 
retired spot, a rest-room with windows “‘discreetly dissimulated’’— 
whatever that may mean. Here the author’s enthusiasm rather runs 
away with him, and in a few sentences the garden-room becomes a 
whole cottage with a balcony overlooking a lotus-pool, where friends 
may be entertained and all the pleasures of the garden enjoyed. 

The next chapters describe in some detail the various processes of 
horticulture, with the emphasis on the care and cultivation of trees. 
Stratification of tree-seeds before sowing was practised, and six kinds 
of grafting on stocks are described, in addition to approach-grafts and 
two methods of air-layering ; and smudge-fires were lighted in orchards 
to keep radiation frosts from harming the blossom in spring. Instruc- 
tions are given for the transplanting of quite large trees, preparations 
for which were begun three years in advance, and the hole in the new 
situation made ready “‘as one would arrange a room for a friend who 
comes on a visit”. “South of the river Ché”’ the author remarks, “‘one is 
in the country par excellence of gardening; no flower that is not planted 
there, no day that a new garden is not created. . . also the people of the 
country are pastmasters of the art of transplanting: as soon as it rains, 
one encounters trees en voyage, and in a few moments one sees a forest 
descend the mountain and grow again at its foot.”” In transplanting, we 
are told to mark a branch on the south side of the tree to make sure of 
replanting it with the same orientation, and in pruning, to be sure that 
the cut slants towards the ground so that rain cannot penetrate and rot 
the wood. 

Yet side by side with these advanced and sensible precepts are 
others that might almost have come from the EMPEROR SHEN NUNG him- 
self. There is a chapter on the temperaments of plants, and another on 
things helpful or harmful to trees, that seem wholly superstitious ; for 
instance, if you stab the bone of a certain fish into the shadow of a tree 
when the sun is low in the west, that tree will die. ‘“The orange grows 
more vigorously in the neighbourhood of corpses: the pomegranate 
becomes stronger if it finds bones in the soil... the banana, if it hears 
the thunder, gets a shock which arrests its development for a long time. 
The Chinese olive fears salt; put a little on the ground where it grows 
and the fruit will fall. ‘The Hstanc-cu1ao (Musa sapientium) loves fire ; 
put red-hot nails near it, it will grow all the better. The Tzu-we! 
(Lagerstroemia indica) won't allow you to touch it, the Ts’ao-cH1o 
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(Gleditschia sinensis) decays if there are barrel-hcops in its neighbour- 
hood”’—yet if it fails to fruit, the remedy is to bury a piece of iron of 
three or four pounds’ weight at its root. Nuts and other tree seeds were 
sometimes rolled in a ball of mud and dried in the sun before stratifi- 
cation, and this coating had to be removed, with great care to avoid 
damage to any germinating shoot, before the seeds were finally sown; 
the products of kernels so treated were expected to give extraordinary 
crops—providing that the person removing the crust was not at the time 
in mourning, as this would undoubtedly prejudice the whole operation. 

Some of the Chinese traditions are curiously akin to our own. 
On the day of the winter sacrifice, they say, one should sprinkle the 
fruit trees with what is left over of the brandy or spirit used in the 
libations—or, in HERRICK’s words, 


Wassail the trees, that they may bear 
You many a plum, and many a pear... 


We are also told that real gardeners have their own signs for the 
most favourable times to carry out transplanting or other operations— 
when the midges begin to dance, for instance, or when the leaves 
of the elm resemble the ear of a rat ; which exactly parallels our own coun- 
try saying: 

When the elm leaf’s as big as a mouse’s ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 


The meticulous attention paid by the Chinese to manures and 
fertilizers is well known, and instructions on this point are numerous and 
detailed. It is noticeable, however, that liquid manures were employed 
chiefly during the winter months, and their strength gradually reduced 
until water only was given during the height of the summer. (Possibly 
it was found that their rather potent concoctions were apt to burn 
growing plants.) A favourite stimulant was the liquor from boiled pig- 
bristles and goose-feathers. A great variety of solid manures was also 
used, each kind carefully allotted to the appropriate plants—distinctions 
were even made between the particular needs of the different varieties 
of chrysanthemum. One gets the impression that Chinese plants must 
have been considerably overfed with rich and smelly nitrogenous mix- 
tures; though it was recognized that certain plants, such as the azalea, 
disliked manure. Besides the usual animal manures, Chinese gardeners 
employed charcoal which had been soaked two or three times in sewage, 
dried in the sun, powdered and sieved; oil-cake from hemp and soya, 
debris from silk-worms, scraps of skin from old drums (provided it had 
not been tanned), and the hair and grease out of combs—naturally, not 
abundant, but what there was could be used with advantage for pot- 
plants. If the sweet-rush (Acorus calamus) did not thrive, it was to be 
watered with a liquor made from the droppings of mice and rats... 
Methods of pest-control were less advanced, and consisted largely of 
laborious hand-picking, through fumigation and spraying are men- 
tioned, and it may be quite true that “for the insects of the Sophora, 
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playing the drum at the foot of the tree will make them all fall off”. 

Black-cottoning, or its equivalent, had apparently been recently dis- 

covered; “There are those who pretend that human hairs attached about 

ow tree frighten the little birds and hinder them from robbing the 
it.” 

Besides the technical instructions, the book throws a certain amount 
of light on the daily life of the period, both indoors and out ; and there is 
an interesting chapter on the care and arrangement of cut flowers. 
“Those who have no garden, perhaps only a narrow shop, also wish to 
repose their eyes on some flowers’”—but must learn how to look after 
them so that they may last a long time. The comparative merits of 
bronze versus porcelain vases are carefully considered; such vases are 
usually made in pairs “‘like earrings”, and the bouquets should corres- 
pond. They are best arranged in the places they are to occupy, so that 
they may harmonize with their surroundings; only rainwater should be 
used, and the vases stood out at night to catch the dew. Heavy flowers 
such as paeonies and magnolias are arranged by pushing the ends of 
their stems into a sort of cake at the bottom of the container, but we are 
not told of what this consists. Certain flowers require the stems cauter- 
ized ; some like salt in the water, others honey, or (for plum branches) 
the broth of pickled pork—of course, carefully skimmed, and not strong 
enough to jelly in the vases. The hollow stems of the lotus should be 
plugged at the end with clay and bound round with a horsehair; they 
should be put into an empty vase and the water added afterwards, but 
in the case of certain other flowers such as hibiscus, hot water should be 
put into the vase and allowed to get tepid before inserting the flowers. 

The four last volumes of The Mirror of Flowers are represented in 
the translation only by single chapters; that on the Persimmon from the 
book on fruit-trees, that on the Bamboo from the book on climbing 
plants (!), that on the Chrysanthemum from the book on flowers, and 
short extracts on dogs and goldfish from the final volume on domestic 
animals. One regrets to part with its amiable author as he paces his 
veranda by lantern-light in the evening to breathe the perfume of his 
flowers, or goes out as soon as he is up on a spring morning to inspect 
them plant by plant, or watches with pleasurable melancholy the fall of 
the leaf—‘‘Some profit by this circumstance”, he comments drily, “to 
commit verses.”” To be considered a man of culture in China, it was 
necessary to know seven arts, one of which was that of growing flowers; 
and in the Taoist religion, one of the Eight Immortals was a gardener, 
and his symbol a basket of flowers. “Formerly” wrote CH’EN HAO-TSz’, 
“‘our ancestors were pastmasters in the arts of gardening and agriculture; 
legend has transmitted the names of famous gardeners who made plants 
flourish at all seasons, which was one of the least of their attainments— 
but these gardeners were demi-gods.” 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE LESS HARDY 
PLANTS IN THE GARDENS AT 
WYE COLLEGE 


Mary Page, N.D.H. 


WALK through the garden on a winter’s day, while giving one the 
Pie of seeing the winter-flowering plants also affords agood op- 
portunity to consider the behaviour of plants during the previous 
summer and re-assess their garden value. The two successively hot 
summers of 1958 and 1959 and the mild winter of 1959—-60 allowed the 
less hardy shrubs to grow and flower freely even in the somewhat 
uncongenial climate of East Kent. From time to time accounts of shrubs 
grown in the gardens of Wye College have appeared in this JOURNAL, 
but as each season affects the growth and behaviour of the more tender 
plants this further account may be helpful to other gardeners faced 
with the selection of plants for sheltered situations. 

A reminder of the growing conditions at Wye may be timely. Wye 
College is about twelve miles to the south of Canterbury and is situated 
in a gap in the North Downs formed by the River Stour. This valley, 
and the fact that there is no high land giving protection from the 
south-west, creates a wind tunnel, indeed the town of Wye is known 
by its inhabitants as “Windy Wye’. More of our plants are damaged 
by cold and drying winds during the early spring than by low winter 
temperatures. The soil is a brick earth overlying chalk; this tends to be 
extremely dry in summer and being close-textured the surface soil packs 
and is soggy and waterlogged in winter unless it is supplied with an 
abundance of humus. 

One of the most delightful flowering shrubs grown here for a display 
in early summer is Kolkwitzia amabilis, a shrub closely allied to Abelia 
and Diervilla. Like Abelia it needs the protection of a wall and a 
sunny position if it is to flower really freely. This somewhat erect 
Chinese shrub, though introduced as long ago as 1901, has never 
become popular, possibly because it only makes a really brilliant show 
of blossom after a hot summer. A shrub growing in the same border 
but fastened closely to the wall is Indigofera potanini. During the past 
few mild years this slender branched shrub has been covered from June 
to September with racemes, often 3 inches long, of pea-shaped rose- 
pink flowers. Although Jndigofera is not a spectacular garden plant it 
is one that has been greatly admired here by those who see it for the 
first time. 

At the foot of a south wall we have a moraine-like bed constructed 
for the growing of rock plants; here, there is a plant of Lavandula 
stoechas—this 12-inch shrublet, despite the wet season, has been 
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covered with plushy purple spikes. It has survived two winters in the 
well-drained bed and stood up to the abnormal rainfall of autumn and 
winter 1960. Another southerner that we have grown outside con- 
tinuously for two years is Salvia rutilans, commonly known as the 
pine-apple sage. This species is growing in several places in the garden 
at the foot of south-facing walls and in somewhat poor soil. In the mild 
autumn of 1960 the plants carried numerous spikes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers late into the season. Azara serrata is a shrub that is rarely seen 
in Kent but we have grown it at Wye in a sheltered corner for a number 
of years. During the early summer of 1960 the apetalous flowers with 
showy orange-yellow stamens were produced so freely that the ever- 
green leaves were almost hidden. The azaras come from Chile and 
only a few species are considered suitable for growing out of doors in 
the eastern half of England. A further plant from the Southern 
Hemisphere, Sophora tetraptera microphylla, has flowered for the first 
time with us in 1960. It has been growing on a south wall for twelve or 
thirteen years and we had almost despaired of seeing its flowers. The 
butter-yellow blossoms might not at first glance be recognized as those 
of a member of the pea family for they are not at all obviously papil- 
lionaceous like so many members of this tribe. w. T. BEAN considers 
this species to be tender at Kew, but as I had seen it in flower in the 
West Country I decided to try it in a sun-trap at Wye and so far there 
has been no sign of damage on the growth even after several really cold 
winters. 

A member of the Leguminosae with flowers very unlike a pea blossom 
which gave us a wonderful display in the summers of 1959 and 1960 
is Caesalpinia japonica. Though considered nothing but a weed in 
warmer countries, here grown in sunbaked soil, with the restricted 
wall conditions we have given it, this plant is encouraged to produce 
numerous foot-long erect racemes each carrying from twenty to thirty 
canary-yellow flowers. The tender green doubly pinnate mimosa-like 
foliage alone makes it a worth-while addition to the garden, but any 
gardeners who decide to include it in a collection of the less common 
shrubs must beware of its long straggly shoots formidably armed with 
stout recurved thorns. Coronilla glauca, also a member of this family 
is more commonly seen in the greenhouse, but at Wye we have grown it 
successfully outside for many years. Although it never makes a brilliant 
display out of doors, yet, throughout the year whenever the weather is 
mild a few clusters of yellow flowers can usually be found and if the 
growth is lightly cut back from time to time the plant makes a small 
evergreen mound which is useful near the front of a border. We have 
also grown another greenhouse plant outside and nailed to a south wall, 
and so far it has not been damaged by frost. It is Callistemon rigidus, 
the bottle brush plant, and its beauty lies in its numerous red stamens, 
the flowers themselves being carried near the ends of rather thin whippy 
shoots. 

At the bases of many south walls we now have numerous plants of 
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Iris unguicularis (stylosa). ‘The hot baking of the borders received in the 
summer of 1959 combined with a somewhat severe defoliation carried 
out in the previous April ripened the tufted plants well and we were 
rewarded by a continuous and plentiful display of flowers of this 
lovely North African plant throughout the winter of 1959—60. 

The comparatively mild winter of 1959—60 following the hot summer 
also accounted for the truly wonderful flower display of our specimen 
of Paulownia tomentosa. This tree, derived from Kew, and now nearly 
thirteen years old, is about 35 feet high and 20 feet through and has a 
well developed and symmetrical branch system. In May 1960 practically 
every shoot was terminated by a panicle of pale lavender-blue foxglove- 
like flowers. As the southern side of the garden is exposed to the strong 
south-west gales this tree was planted on the more sheltered northern 
side of the building. It is now a truly fine tree and even when not in 
flower is attractive when seen against the brickwork of the high wall of 
the adjacent hostel. 

On the chalky soil at Wye, where it is impossible to grow rhododen- 
drons, the selection of attractively shaped evergreen shrubs for the 
borders is somewhat restricted. We have used a range of species of 
Hebe in places where we need evergreen mounds, particularly varieties 
of H. speciosa and H. elliptica. In spite of the wet summer of 1960 
these plants flowered continuously; and even in the winter months 
during mild weather a few flower spikes can be seen and the bright 
evergreen mounds enhance the winter scene. Two evergreen shrubs 
that we would not be without are Pittosporum tenuifolium and P. tobira; 
both are grown in the shelter of a south wall, the light silvery green of 
the former and the dark green of the latter are invaluable both for the 
summer and the winter garden. 

Any account of the behaviour of shrubs in 1960 should not fail to 
mention the truly amazing display of berries seen in the autumn. This 
was undoubtedly due to the favourable ripening conditions of 1959 
combined with the good setting conditions of 1960. The show of berries 
on hollies, cotoneasters, mountain ashes and firethorns although good 
in 1959, was spectacular in 1960. Cotoneaster franchetti var. sternianus 
and C. pannosus were outstandingly good. Both species have been used 
to furnish an east wall and neither could have carried many more fruits; 
these, alas, were soon stripped by birds. A wall-trained plant of 
Pyracantha ‘Orange Glow’ was still a sheet of colour in late January. 

Three years ago some small Eucalyptus plants were set in the garden 
in a sheltered position ; only one species made really satisfactory growth, 
Eucalyptus perrineana, and two plants of this are now nearly 15 feet 
high. It will be interesting to see how they react to the wet and sunless 
autumn of 1960. 

DR. HENRY TOD took us to task recently (fournal R.H.S., 1960, 
Nov., p. 493) for including Phormium tenax in our comments on less 
hardy plants (fournal R.H.S., 1960, May, p. 228). It was our delight 
that a comparatively young plant had flowered here both soon and well 
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that seemed to justify its inclusion in our notes and not that its well- 
known tolerance of harsh conditions was in question. 

It is some years since we experienced really low winter temperatures 
at Wye or even continuous cold, and certainly it is many years since 
gardeners have known such a high rainfall in the south of England. 
We shall note with interest any effects these abnormal weather conditions 
may have induced in our plants. 

At Wye it has been part of our policy to grow many of the less 
hardy plants and so we hope we shall not find too many gaps in our 
borders during the summer of 1961. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1961 AND 1959 


Freesia ‘Fantasy’ F.C.C. March 14, 1961. Described R.H.S. 
JouRNAL, 85, p. 326 (A.M. 1960). Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans 
and shown by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘Vanguard’ F.C.C. February 14, 1961. Described 
R.H.S. JourNAL, 85, p. 276 (A.M. 1960). Raised and shown by H. J. 
Everett, Esq., Park Gate, Southampton (Fig. 75). 

Freesia ‘Aurora’ A.M. February 28, 1961. Flowers 2 inches 
diameter, 2} inches long, up to ten flowers per spike, Aureolin (H.C.C. 
3/1), slightly deeper at the margins, scented, carried on long stiff stems. 
The parentage is given as 160/53 x ‘Souvenir’. It is claimed that this 
variety is an improvement on ‘Souvenir’ having better stems and larger 
flowers. Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and shown by Messrs. 
Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Spalding. 

Freesia ‘Diana’ A.M. March 28, 1961. Another remarkable 
variety raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans in 1958. The fully double 
white gardenia-like flowers are 2} inches in diameter, borne five to six 
per spike with a good aromatic scent. The stems are of good length 
and very strong. Shown by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘Marina’ A.M. March 14, 1961. Flowers 2 inches 
diameter, 2} to 2} inches long; nine to ten flowers per spike, Fuchsia 
Purple (H.C.C. 28), white throat with Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1), patch on 
middle lower petal, scented, carried on long stiff stems. The parentage 
is given as 230 x 614. Raised in 1957 by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and 
shown by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘Meteor’ A.M. February 28, 1961. Flowers 2 inches 
diameter, 2} inches long, eight to nine flowers per spike, near Jasper 
Red (H.C.C. 018) with a deep yellow throat, scented. The parentage is 
given as 640/2 x 424/1. Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and shown by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Spalding. 
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Freesia ‘Rosario’ A.M. February 28, 1961. Flowers 2 inches 
diameter, 2} inches long, ten to eleven flowers per spike, Magenta Rose 
(H.C.C. 027) with a white throat and an orange blotch on the middle 
lower segment, scented, carried on long stiff stems. The parentage is 
given as 239x510. Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and shown by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Spalding. 


ORCHIDS 1959 


Angulocaste Olympus ‘Blush’ F.C.C. February 10, 1959. 
Parentage of this cultivar is A. Apollo and Lycaste Sunrise. The 
flower measured 4 inches across and 5 inches high. It was of fine 
texture and form. The ground colour was white covered with minute 
rose-coloured spots, creating a rose blush effect especially on the tepals. 
The lateral tepals formed a partial shield to the labellum which was 
white with rich orange and crimson colouring in the throat. Exhibited 
by Messrs. McBeans Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Angulocaste Olympus ‘Sundawn’ A.M. February 10, 1959. 
The parents are A. Apollo and Lycaste Sunrise. The flower measured 
4 inches across and 44 inches high. The tepals were greenish yellow 
in colour lightly speckled at the base with rose. The labellum was 
orange coloured with a vertical band of red on each of the upper lobes, 
and the throat was rich crimson. Exhibited by Messrs. Wyld Court 
Orchids Ltd., Hampstead-Norris, Berks. 

Cymbidium Lucy Moor ‘Monarch’ A.M. February 10, 1959. 
This cultivar was obtained by crossing C. Lucy and C. Bodmin Moor. 
The spike carried five well-developed flowers measuring 4} inches 
across by 34 inches. The basic ground colour was primrose yellow 
suffused with rose, with the central portions spotted with red. The 
labellum was recurved at the apex, its margin undulated, cream in 
colour marked with reddish brown spots, having a pale yellow crest in 
the middle of the throat. Exhibited by Messrs. McBeans Orchids Ltd., 
Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Cypripedium Beckles ‘Domino’ A.M. January 12, 1959. 
Parents C. Regent ‘Magnificum’ x C. Blockely. The flower exhibited 
was 5} inches across ; dorsal tepal 3} inches wide, 2} inches high; tepals 
1} inches wide. The tepals were incurved, their colour maroon with a 
light green edge and very dark mid-rib. The handsome dorsal was 
white studdcd with dark maroon raised spots. The labellum was of a 
yellowish green colour flushed with maroon. Shown by L. W. Brummitt, 
Esq., 30 Bloxham Road, Banbury. 

Cypripedium Heartease ‘Pearl’ A.M. February 10, 1959. The 
parents of this cultivar are C. Minster Lovel and C. F. C. Puddle. The 
natural spread of flower was 3 inches: dorsal tepal 2} inches wide 
and 1} inches high, tepals 14 inches wide. This was a perfect shaped 
flower with an oval-shaped labellum sulphur yellow in colour. The 
dorsal tepal had an indented mid-rib and was white with a small yellow 
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basal crescent lightly spotted with brown. The laterals were sulphur 
yellow fading to cream towards the margins, also lightly spotted with 
brown. Shown by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Downlands Nurseries, 
Chilton, Berks. 

Laeliocattleya Henry Walker Carlisle ‘Goldrush’ A.M. 
September 15, 1959. Parents of this cultivar are Laeliocattleya Mrs. 
Medo Gloriosa and Laeliocattleya Ruth. The plant exhibited produced 
two good-shaped flowers measuring 5 inches across by 5} inches high. 
The two prominent lateral tepals are large golden yellow with wavy 
margins and recurved apices. In striking contrast the large labellum is 
a rich velvety purple-crimson with a fine golden throat. The fimbriated 
margins tended to enclose partly the column. The three strap-shaped 
tepals of the outer whorl were golden yellow with practically entire 
margins. This fine cultivar was shown by Messrs. Dorset Orchids 
Ltd., Plush, Dorset. 

Lissochilus porphyroglossus A.M. May 25, 1959. ‘Ten spikes 
of this very fine swamp orchid from Kenya were shown; each spike 
had approximately twenty-four fully developed flowers and several 
buds. Each flower measured 2 inches across; tepals purplish brown 
hooded over the flat projecting rose-coloured labellum, the side lobe 
of which were green lined with brown. Exhibited by the Kenya Orchid 
Society, P.O. Box 148, Linuru, Kenya Colony. 

Miltonia Baden Baden ‘Celle’ A.M. December 1, 1959. A large- 
flowered miltonia cultivar with individual flowers measuring 6 inches 
by 5} inches. The upper tepals are recurved, white with traces of 
rose flushing. The large flat labellum is strongly bifid, rich purple in 
colour with finger-like markings radiating from the centre; these 
markings are orange-coloured surrounded by white and rose. The 
parentage is M. Robert Patterson and M. Kasserina. Exhibited by Mr. 
H. Wichmann, Celle, W. Germany. 

Odontioda Elpheon ‘Lyoth Cherie’ A.M. Apri! 21, 1959. The 
plant shown produced a fine curved spike of eleven fully developed 
flattish flowers, each measuring 4 inches across. The tepals were 
strongly fimbriated, white in the centre and superimposed with irregular 
shaped chestnut-brown blotches ; extremities of tepals were rosy purple. 
The labellum was white with the upper portion marked with similar 
blotches to those of the tepals, the crest being yellow. The parents of 
this cultivar are O. Opheon and Oda A. G. Ellwood. Shown by Mr. 
H. Wichmann, Celle, W. Germany. 

Odontioda Florence Stirling ‘Memory’ A.M. December 1, 
1959. This lovely hybrid carried a curved spike of ten well-spaced 
flowers, measuring 3} inches across. The basic colour is white flushed 
with rose, with five or six brownish blotches on the tepals. ‘The labellum 
was creamy white with two distinct chestnut-brown blotches in the 
centre and a bright yellow crest. The parents of this cultivar are O. 
Astoria and O. Melina ‘Heliotrope’. Exhibited by Dr. W. Stirling, 
Wheatcroft Hall, Northwich, Cheshire. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 


Odontioda Fred Bradley ‘Lyoth Maestro’ A.M. January 12, 
1959. This cultivar was obtained by crossing O. Pola and O. A. G. 
Ellwood. The plant shown produced a spike of five well-shaped flowers 
each measuring 3} inches across. The basic colour of the fimbriated 
tepals was a rich rosy purple well covered by large red blotches at the 
base fading to a much lighter colour along the margins. The labellum 
was white with one large chestnut-brown blotch surrounded by several 
well-spaced lines and yellow crest. Shown by Messrs. Charlesworth & 
Co. Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Clomptonense ‘Roke’ A.M. December 1, 1959. 
The parents of this cultivar are O. Clommel and O. Plumtonense. The 
individual flowers measured 3} inches across by 34 inches high. The 
basic colour is white and superimposed upon it brownish blotches on the 
inner areas of the tepals. The flat lip was undulated at the margin, its 
general colouring being slightly darker than that of the tepals and edged 
with white and with the usual yellow crest. Exhibited by R. 'T. Waring, 
Esq., Round Close, Cobham, Surrey. 

Renanopsis Lena Rowald ‘George Chan’ F.C.C. October, 27 
1959. The parents of this cultivar are Renanthera storiei and Vandopsis 
lissochiloides. The very fine spray shown consisted of four branches 
carrying 62 fully developed flowers and approximately 60 buds. The 
individual flowers measured 2 inches wide by 2} inches high. The basic 
colour of the strap-shaped tepals was yellowish suffused with scarlet 
which was deeper in some parts thus creating a mottled effect. This 
lovely orchid was exhibited by Mr. G. Chan, 202A, Belmont Road, 
Singapore 10. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 
BORDER CARNATIONS 


Sixty-five varieties of border carnations were grown at Wisley during 
1960. Five plants of each variety were planted on October 13, 1959. 

The Joint Border Carnation and Picotee Committee of The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and The British National Carnation Society inspected the 
trial on July 6 and 13, 1960, and on its recommendation The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and The British National Carnation Society have made 
ointly the following awards to border carnations as varieties for the open 
border. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

GAVOTTE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow 
(Nurseries) Ltd., Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) A.M. July 13, 1960. 
Plant vigorous with stout stems, 19 to 21 inches long. Flowers 2; inches 
diameter, very freely produced, centre fairly loose, scent slight clove; petals 
broad, entire, ground Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. between 601/2 and 601/3) 
heavily marked and edged a slightly lighter brighter shade of Indian Lake 
(H.C.C. 826/3); calyx strong. Flowering from July 9, 1960 (H.C, 1952). [51] 
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A. A. SANDERS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. F. W. Good- 
fellow (Nurseries) Ltd.) H.C. July 6, 1960. Plant vigorous with stout stems, 
21 inches long. Flowers 24 inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, no 
scent; petals broad, very finely serrated, ground Apricot (H.C.C. 609/2) 
broadly edged a colour between Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031/1) and Pansy Violet 
(H.C.C., 033/1) with light splashes of Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721/1); calyx strong. 
Flowering from July 3, 1960. [56] 

ADA GOODFELLOW. (Raised by Miss R. Goodfellow, introduced and 

sent by Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow (Nurseries) Ltd.) H.C. July 6, 1960. Des- 
cribed R.H.S. JourNAL, 81, p. 502. Flowering from July 3, 1960 (C. 1956). 
BENNIC CLOVE. (Raised, introduced and sent by C. N. Nichols, Esq., 
Bennic, 51 Manor Road, Stretford, Lancs.) H.C. July 13, 1950. Plant vigorous 
with stout stems, 22 inches long. Flowers 2} to 3 inches diameter, freely pro- 
duced, centre fairly full, scent fairly strong clove; petals fairly broad, entire, 
ground white almost obliterated by Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/2), finely speckled 
and splashed Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623) and Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) and 
lavender-grey; calyx strong. Flowering from July 6, 1960. [61] 

COTTAGE PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) H.C. 
July 13, 1960. Plant vigorous with fairly stout stems, 17 inches long. Flowers 
2t inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent slight clove; petals fairly 
broad, entire, white with slight fairly broad streaks of Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 
822/2); calyx strong. Flowering from July 6, 1960 (C. 1942). [4] 

DOROTHY BRYAN. (Raised by Miss R. Goodfellow, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow (Nurseries) Ltd.) C. July 13. 1960. Plant 
vigorous with fairly slender stems, 20 to 30 inches long. Flowers 2;°5 inches 
diameter, freely produced, centre fairly loose, scent strong clove; petals broad, 
entire, ground white edged and marked Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828/1); calyx 
strong. Flowering from June 27, 1960. [42] 

MENDIP HUNTSMAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. S. J. Cook, 
Vistan, Victoria Grove, Shepton Mallet, Somerset.) H.C. July 13, 1960. Des- 
cribed R.H.S. JouRNAL, 85, p. 131. Flowering from July 6, 1960 (C. 1959). [14] 


BOOK NOTE 


“Die Cactaceae”, Vol. IV. By Curt Backeberg. 714pp. Illus. Gustav 
Fischer, Jena, 1960. DM. 91. 

The fourth volume of Herr Backeberg’s monograph is now available; it deals with 
the Boreocereae, which are divided into fifty-nine genera. Amongst them are m: any of 
the tall-growing cerei such as Carnegiea, Dendrocereus, Lemaireocereus and the night- 
flowering Nyctocereus, but also smaller types more familiar to the amateur collector 
such as Echinocereus and, in conclusion, Melocactus, the Turk’s Cap. There are nearly 
700 illustrations, the majority in monochrome and a few in colour; the quality is, on 
the whole, very high and they should be of considerable assistance in identifying 
species. One name change should be noted; the familiar name Pilocereus, which has 


become much confused through the differing interpretations of earlier authors, has 
been changed to Pilosocereus Byles and Rowley in accordance with the requirements 


of the International Code. 


WERA HIGGINS 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to ~ ‘end an the articles 
J application should be made to the Council od , 
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FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W.C. WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes early October. 


WALTER SLOCOGK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


It’s easier to say 


CLAY’S 


than fertilizer 
and better too! 


The Experts choice since 
1864 for FLOWERS, 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES 

and LAWNS thrive on it. 
Can be used as a dry or 
liquid feed 
ECONOMICAL, 
INEXPENSIVE, 

EASY TO USE 


Cartons 1/9, 2/6 & 3/11 
lb. 141b. S6ib. 1 ewe. 
bag bag 


bag bag bag bag 
46 7/- 11/6 20/3 35/- 60/- 


THE 
SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
will be ready in 
JULY 


REQUIRED READING FOR ALL 
ROSARIANS 


EDWIN MURRELL 


PORTLAND NURSERIES 


SHREWSBURY 
Telephone 51497 
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For a 


beautiful lawn, 
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BEFORE 


FISONS 
EVERGREEN 


Feed the grass and kill the weeds, 
and you're well on the way to 
having a lawn like a bowling-green. 
Fisons Evergreen does both these 
jobs best—and does them ail in one 
go. For Evergreen contains the 
correct balance of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash — the plant foods 
essential for healthy green grass— 
as well as two selective weedkillers. 


Scatter Evergreen now while the 
grass isgrowing strongly. The weeds 
die off and disappear. Up comes the 
grass, green and healthy, spreading 
into the thin places. Use a Fisons 
Evergreen Distributor to spread 
Evergreen quickly, and without 
waste. Price 59/6. Evergreen—from 
3/11 a carton. 

* * * 


When weeding paths... use Fisons 
WEEDEX—a simple and long-lasting 
weedkiller which stays effective 
for 12 months. In sachets from 2/-. 


THE 


fortnightly 


lunch with a glass 
y: of wine at the Stores 


TEAKWOOD GARDEN FURNITURE 
good-looking, comfortable, solid; 
needs no painting or preservation, 
but lasts a lifetime 


THE LONDON PATTERN 
Armchair £ 7. 19.0 

4ft. seat £11. 18.6 

5ft. seat £13. 13. 6 

6ft. seat £16. 2.0 

THE ROTHSAY PATTERN HEAVY 
DUTY SEAT 

Specially recommended for Public 
use 


Sft. £18.2.0 6ft. £20.7.6 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster Victoriz 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 


show & | 
| 
feed and 
d W ith a good excuse for 
wee 
C 


to 
H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 

Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrens. Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your reguest for those in which 
you may be interasted. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
panied by remittance for |/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split }”/1” dia. bamboo bound nearly 
close by wires in 10-yard rolls—49", 59” 
and 69” wide. 


SIGHT 
PROOFING 
OPEN WIRE 

OR IRON 
FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied 
and fixed. Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, 
Hazel and Osier Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 16401 LEWES 


EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


BOWLEY'S 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA | 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 ft, 12" by 2° | 
with ROLLER BEARING 


12” DETACHABLE TOP 


carniace £16.12. 6 rao 


HINGED SIDE 126 EXTRA | 


Bowley & Son Ltd. 


PNEUMATIC TYRED | 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated atm pe for complete range of | PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 


“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES | 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


' 
| 
PLUIE MAJOR (as iljustrated) | 
| 


Size 4 9° long, 4 wide, 20° high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 

ends £9 Os. Od. 
PLUIE 45° Ex-Works 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4° 9° long 3’ 2” wide, 154° high. Price 


See us at: | 
THREE COUNTIES SHOW, MALVERN 
ROYAL COUNTIES SHOW, WINDSOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK SHOW, NORWICH | 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD (sr 


WEYBRIDGE SURREY: WEYSRIDGE 2286 


By 
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LIQUINURE 


Britain’s most successful 
liquid manure 


When you feed your plants with Liquinure, the essen- 
tial plant foods go evenly into the soil, and the plant 
takes them in quickly and naturally. Liquinure is easy 
to use. There are three types: General, Flower Special 
and Tomato Special. Bottles 2/-, 3/9. Also Liquinure 
Peat Manure in bags 3/9 and 7/-; and Liquinure Bone 
Meal 2/6 and 5/6. Also the Liquisprayer 49/6. 


Plants don’t eat, they drink 


FOR R YOUR ‘sHOW BLOOMS IN 1961 
The New and SENSATIONAL 


A two-piece’ POLYTHENE Exhibition Vase 
for Show Blooms 


RENEW AND RESTOCK with the following advantages 
over the metal vase: 


NO—Leaking; Tipping; Fading; Chipping; Denting; Rusting 


Was~iems Life; Simple Storage; Always looks New; Easy 
Packing; Uniformity in all sizes; Improves Staging 


Send for a sample today 


Quantity prices on application 
C. SALES & SON (HORT. SUNDRIES) 

226 CHINGFORD MOUNT ROAD, LONDON, EA. Tel.: SIL 1116 
Trade enquiries invited. Sizes: 12° x 44° x 54” base (7/6) & 1/6 p.p. 

11” x 3” x S$” base (7/-) & 1/6 p.p. 

8” x 3” x 54” base (6/-) & 1/6 p.p. 


Many thousands already sold to Chrysanthemum & Dahlia Show Bloom 
Enthusiasts 


(YOU'LL “SHOW” BETTER IN A BIKINI!) 
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OUR NEW INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1961 
EVEN SONG (Small Cactus) 
Salmon Pink; very vigorous, 4’ 
SHUNA (Medium Cactus) 
Pale Yellow; early flowering, 
Achievement Award BDGA 1960. 34’ 
VIRGINIAOGILVY (Medium Cactus) 
Yellow suffused Salmon Vermillion 
Achievement Award BOGA 1960, 4 
10/6 each 


WRITE NOW FOR A CATALOGUE 


DOBBIE&CO.LTD 


DEPT.R EDINBURGH-7 


JUNE — 
MARICROPPING 


Spray fruit trees —use 
50-50 mixture with 
finest available spray, 
give visible wetting to 
oliage. 

Feed exhibition Del- 
phiniums and Sweet 
right 
their growing period. 


| gallon 22/6. 5 gallons 75/- 
carriage paid 


For ful! particulars write to: 


MAXICROP LIMITED 
HOLDENBY, NORTHANTS 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS § 
A STRAWBERRY § 


ie is unblemished by 

slugs or grit. You can 

always pick fruit like 

this if ont willuse 

STRAWBHATS ine 

stead of loose, untidy 

straw. You will also 

get them earlier. Why 

not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun's 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener 
¢ Express), and Mr. Middleton's Gardening 
Guide, and as supplied to the Country Gentlemen's 
Association. 

NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN SE GOT 
Preferably obtain from your loca! dealer: 
27/—for 36 12° mats. 
36'— for 36 18° mats, 
$4/— for 36 21” mats, 
72/—for 36 24° mats. 
OR if time does not press, 
send $.A.E. for our beauti- 

ful foider* to 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO., 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise che oounenngns 
of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 
five years! 


WALTER A. WOOD 
AT HORSHAM 
GARDEN CENTRE 


is the first departmental! store for 
gardeners in the country. 
WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. have 
long been pioneers of toil-less gardening 
The new GARDENERS GUIDE 
and HAND BOOK costs 3/6d. 
Yours for 1/6d. post free 
The 1961 Guide brings you a wealth of 
information whether you live within 
reach of the centre or not; as well as 
listing the most up to date garden mach- 
inery and products to date. If you 
prefer gardening the easy way, get the 
Gardeners Guide. 


Send 1/6d. only to 
WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.S.) Bishopric, Horsham, Sussex. 
Telephone : Horsham 4351, Ext. 40,43. 
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What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 


so efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 
Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-stee! wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


1 ondon Office 23 Lawrence Lana, & 2 Te! MONar nike 
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.... until you use 


Greenfly and other sap-sucking Use Tritox on your flowers— 


pests kill themselves when Roses, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, 


they feed on TRITOX-treated 
plants! just dilute Tritox, then etc., and vegetables and fruit — 


drench foliage or apply to soil at Cabbages, Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 


base of plants. it's rapidly Broad 
absorbed into the plant and the Senne, Serewbervies, 


sap becomes lethal to greenfly and use arm 


rsistent within plants much 
ger than ordinary insecticides. Highly Effective. 


From Boots the Chemists, Ironmongers, Seedsmen, Chemists, etc. 


Sole Manufacturers: ASSOCIATED FUMIGATORS LTD. 
11/6 and 21/- 112 Victoria Dock Road, London, E.16. Tel: Albert Dock 2145/6 


ALFRED ALLEN 
No. 844724 a 
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& 
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RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 

WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut 


Godfreys 


machinery 


Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 
LISTS ee The mechanized Garden Centre 
1S MORETON ST., 110 lebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842 
Just published HONEY BROTHERS LTD 
GABRIELE TERGIT FOR 
FLOWERS 
THR 
OUGH THE AGES FORESTRY 
A fascinating compendium 


of flower lore 
4 colour plates, 8 drawings, 25s. 


OSWALD WOLFF 
12 Fitzroy Street, London, W.1 


All types of tree work carried out by fully 
trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Godalming 2406 


Belgrave Motel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the spring and 
summer months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


Ruopopenprons 


(1,100 species and varieties) 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


PARHAM 


PULBOROUGH SUSSEX 
Furnrrurs, Picrures, NegDLEWORK AND 
FLowers in EuizaseTHan House 


Open to visitors by permission of the Hon. Clive 
Pearson on Suns. Weds Thurs. & Aug. Bank 
Holiday from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 2/6. 


Walled garden, grounds, greenhouses, 
open to visitors on Weds. & Thurs. | p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Admission 


Road A283 between Pulborough and Storrington. 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 
Roses, 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, etc. 


for Autumn delivery 
Send for Catalogue. Post free 
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att-ceparR GREENHOUSES 


No 
Planting 


Low 
Upkeep 
Costs 


Write for free illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


—FASTEST, because its cutting action consists of a series of 
high-speed cutter blades linked together in a continuous chain 
which is electrically driven around a static guide bar . . . it is suit- 
able for cutting hedges, bushes and shrubs and cuts 2 to 3- -year 
growth cleanly without bruising .. . it has enormous advantages 
over ordinary reciprocating types of trimmer. 
110V model costs £17.0.0. @ 
250V mode! costs £18.0.0. 
Full particulars from: TELES qari. LTD., 
4 8 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 AMBassador 2856 
Ome of the Aorew Group of Companies 
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“AFTER THE SHOW IS OVER” 


Why not visit our Nurseries at Kingston? 
Flowering trees and Shrubs can be chosen 
and reserved for Autumn delivery. 

Cherries and Crab Apples 

Laburnum 

les 
Mountain Ash 
Willows—etc. 
The Nurseries are open daily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Full Catalogue available price 1/6 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


BANBOS CANES 
A. vane . Med D. Ex. Stout 
5. 4. s. d. s. d. 
121. 5 % 5 6 7 6 10 0 
18in. 5 6 66 10 0 12 6 
2 fe. 6 6 76 12 6 15 0 
=e. 76 10 0 15 0 20 0 
3 11 6 15 0 20 0 23 0 
4f 15 0 20 0 30 0 “4% 0 
St 400 50 0 55 0 60 0 
6f 50 0 55 0 60 0 70 0 
7 600 65 0 70 0 80 0 
Sf 65 0 80 0 
10f. 70 0 ° 90 0 0 
Orders over £5 paid. Under 2 
for freight. C.W.O. 
Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Gorages, Greenhouses, 
loese-bexes and gorden 
of all descrip- 
fine purchase terms 
avatlable. 


Please send for 
Ulustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT 

Deet. M, Star Road, Hea 

Uxbridge, Middx. ves 


KETTERING 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
} merly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


TOMATABS 
for the finest tomatoes 
Tomatabs fed plants quickly develop into fine, sturdy 


stock, bearing abundant crops of plump, sweet 

fruit. in packets at 2/3 or the growers pack at 9/- 

PLANTOIDOS LTO. SROMLEY KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


RUSTIC WEATHERBOARD 
As illustrated. Strong 6ft. 
long panels from 25/- 
CLOSEBOARD 
from 28/- 
DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN 
from 13/- 
All creosoted and carriage paid 250 mis. 
WATTLE HURDLES 
6ft. long hazel from oe Willow from 13/6 
Carriage paid 150 miles. 6/- surcharge for less than 
4 panels. 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms, from 10% 
deposit, All al of GARAGES, SHEDS, Sun 
Lounges, Greenhouses, Ladders, Tubs, Gates 
VALE COUNTRY. PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Dept. R), Barkham Road., Wokingham, Berks. 


For every spraying purpose 


For every spraying job — Insecticide, limewash, 

creosote, etc., SOLO double action spray does it 

quickly and efficiently. Made from brass with 2 

nozzles, 2 ft. brass extension lance, angle bend. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 60/- COMPLETE 

From Stores, ironmongers or Manufacturers 
Write for illustrated Leaflet 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 2< 


(Dept. R.H.), Progress Road, Southend-on-Sea 


THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 


Arboricultural and Tree 
Consultants Surgeons 
Byways, 25 St. Thomas 
Woodham Lock, Street, 
West Byflest, Winchester, 
Surrey Hants 
(Byfleet 42739) (Tel. 2531) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
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Nottinghamshire Adion SPRAYER | , 
Cactus Compost. 


preserve 
as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mildew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade, Cuprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher and 
weather-resistant. The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the formation 
of mildew and moulds. 


contain a high proportion 
of genuine white lead. 


required. Where large 
buildings are being painted 
this system effects large 
savings in time and labour 
costs. 

Specifications for painting 
new timber, and for 
application to previously 
treated woodwork, will be 
gladly supplied on request. 


CUPRINOL LTD. (DEPT. 48) 9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SW1. PHONE: BEL. 8315 


systems available 


Gardeners 
by FRED STREETER, vmu. 


‘New ideas for the garden come up 
every year, but only you and your crops can 
prove their worth. Time was when Plantoids were thought of as 
a gimmick, but not any more—not once they’ve been used. 
Given normal good husbandry the use of Plantoids produces 
startling results, as many thousands of Fellows will confirm. 
Plantoids enable you to put the correct amount of plant food in 
the correct spot at the precise time when it will do most good. 
In short, they provide an extremely simple way to give individual 
treatment to cherished plants. If you haven’t already done so, 
try Plantoids —just try them, the results will be a credit to you’. 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TASLETS 


4 From WOOLWORTHS, BOOTS, SEEDSMEN, 
y And STORES EVERYWHERE 


“Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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